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PREFACE. 


The real nature of the religion of the Fati- 
mids has always remained quite obscure. The 
original Tsmaili literature has so far remained 
inaccessible, and the reports of different non- 
Ismaili authors were always imperfect and un- 
reliable owing to their professed anti-ism ailite 
attitude. The absence of correct information 
on this subject has always created a serious ob- 
stacle in the path of research into the history 
and cultural influence of this illustrious dynasty. 
The story of Ismailism itself, and of its ramifica- 
tion into different sectarian movements also re- 
mained obscure because it was impossible to 
obtain the characteristic features of the standard 
form of the religion with which individual local 
forms could be compared. 

It may be therefore useful to offer here a 
tentative review of the dogma of the official Is- 
mailism of the Fatimids as given in the genuine 
Ismaili work which the followers of the religion 
themselves regard as classic and most authorita- 
tive. It is the well-known treatise, the Taju'l- 
'aqa'id tva via 1 dinu'l-faica'id, by Sayyid-na ‘All 
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b. Muhammad b. al-Walld, who was the fifth 
Yamanite and occupied this post from 605/ 
1209 up to his death at an advanced age on the 
27th Sha'ban 612/21-xii-1215. He is also the 
author of many other works which are all regard- 
ed as very authoritative, and are still much 
studied by the Musta'lian Ismailis. 

The objection may be raised that the Taj 
was written after the disappearance of the Fa- 
timid Imams ; the last of them, al-Amir bi’l-lab, 
was killed in 524/1130’, probably more than 
fifty years before the book was compiled. The 
student may, however, safely rely on the informa- 
tion supplied by the Tdjw’l-'aqd’iil for a correct 
idea of the dogmatic system of the Fatimids. 
Not only was the tradition quite fresh at the 
time when the book was composed, but the cir- 
cumstances probably did not permit any serious 
evolution of the system. When the Ismaili 
leaders had to go through the most painful pro- 
cess of shifting from the capital of the empire 

i Officially the Musta'lian Ismailis take the “disappearance” of 
the problematic infant son of al-Amir, at-Tayyib (who was “taken 
into concealment” in 526/1132) for the date of the beginning of the 
period of satr. As is known, the last caliph of the dynasty was depos- 
ed in 567/1171 ; but all caliphs after al-Amir were not regarded as 
Imams, and in the kliutba the reference was made to the Qa’im, i.e. 
the (unknown) Imam of the time. 
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to the wilds of the Yaman, where they were for 
all practical purposes completely isolated from 
the rest of the Ismaili world, they probably 
thought very little of anything except the pre- 
servation of their religious literature and tradi- 
tion. The long period of epitomising work which 
fills the whole of the earlier part of the period 
of satr, or “ occultation ” of the Imams, clearly 
indicates the direction which their activities 
took at that time. 

The Taju'l-‘aqa’id gives information about 
what can be regarded as the official religion of 
the masses, ruled by the Fatiinids, and belong- 
ing to the “orthodox” Ismaili school. The 
people of higher religious education were also 
instructed in the religious philosophy of the sect, 
the haqd'iq. This esoteric philosophy forms a 
very large subject by itself, and it will bo better 
to deal with it separately elsewhere. It formed 
the bat in which was the crown of the zdhiv, or 
exoteric doctrine. It may be noted, however, 
that there never was a clear boundary lino be- 
tween the zdliir and the batin, and some points 
in the T&ju'l- aqa’id arc not pure zdliir. 

The way in which the dogmatical principles, 
explained in the Taju'l-aqa'id, were applied to 
religious life, belongs to the practice of the 
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Ismaili religion. For this we have one of the 
most important and exhaustive works in the 
Fatimid literature, the Da'a'imu'l-Isl&m , by QadI 
Nu‘man, which is the classic compendium of the 
Ismaili fiqh. With the help of his and of Say- 
yid-na ‘All’s works one can probably form an 
exhaustive idea as to what the religion of an 
ordinary Ismaili was under the Fatimids, and 
in what it differed from other schools of Islam. 


Bombay, 
January 1936. 


W. Ivanow. 



. Introduction. 

1. The Evolution of the Ismaili Greed. 

Before speaking about the Tiijit'l-aqdid, it 
may be as well to have a glance at the works 
of Sayyid-na ‘All’s predecessors which also re- 
late to the subject. 

Except for a comparatively short period of 
time when Ismailism was the ollicial religion 
of the Fatimid caliphs (29 7-52-1/ 909-1 130) in 
Northern Africa and in Egypt, the sect, in the 
course of its long history, almost always and 
everywhere was treated as heretical, and there- 
fore was more or less severely, persecuted. Its 
forced and continuous existence underground 
never permitted it to consolidate and unify its 
tenets by bringing them out, in broad daylight, 
for open and free exchange of opinions. There 
always was a great danger of falling into error 
or developing unauthorised and fallacious be- 
liefs by different Ismaili communities which 
were scattered all over the Islamic world, from 
the Atlantic coast to Central Asia, and which 
had often to live their isolated lives, surrounded 
by hostile neighbours, and having only very little 
opportunities of referring matters to their spirit- 
ual centres. 

Those responsible for the supreme guidance 
of the movement were apparently always alive to 
such danger, and did their best to counteract 
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it . 1 But the slow primitive means of communica- 
tion which were at their disposal apparently 
never permitted even the most powerful and 
energetic central leaders to achieve the desired 
degree of unity and uniformity of the dogma of 
the sect. Most probably, taken as a whole, 
Ismailism never was uniform as a doctrine, but 
presented the picture of a bunch of parallel local 
movements which agreed in the main tenets, 
but greatly differed in details. 

For this reason most probably no compre- 
hensive formula of the Ismaili creed was ever 
introduced and generally recognised. The rapid 
process of evolution, the changes in the policy 
of the centre, etc., apparently never permitted 
any works to acquire wide circulation. There- 
fore, though there is no doubt that dogma- 

1 There are many proofs in Tsmaili literature that the authorities 
of the sect had not only to can v on controversy against non-Ismailis, 
but also often defend the correct form of belief against their internal 
heretics, mcinqs, according to their terminology. Unfortunately, al- 
most all of such controversial ti cutises, which would present great in- 
terest to every Islamic student, are only made of relative value by the 
most irritating habit of their authors, — never to mention either the 
name of the heretic, or the name of the sect. For instance, Sayyid-nii 
Hamldu’d-dlu, in his collection of thirteen short treatises (cf. Guide to 
Ismaili literature, 125-185), devotes a treatise to the controversy against 
such a “ i udriq ”, without naming him, and another to the refutation 
of some principles of the ZaydTs, without mentioning their name. In 
his introduction to the Tdju'l-'aqa'id, Sayyid-nii ‘All h. Muhammad 
mentions a number of such heretical sects in the Yaman (hadhihi'd- 
diydr), and in Syria. He accuses them of Shi l ito extremism (glniluw), 
huliil and tajsfcm , i.e. belief iu incarnation of Deity in human form. 
He gives the names of such sects (which, unfortunately,* are badly 
misspelt) as Sfulijya, or Sariyja ; Hakimiyya (= Druzes?) ; Dhalu*b- 
ivya ; Durrn ya or Durariy ya (» Daraziyya, Druzes ?) ; Haslniyya (?) ; 
Jaliliyya; Nusayri>ya (or Naslriyya) ; Ta'limiyya ; unfortunately this 
is all that he mentions in this connection. 
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tical works really existed, none of them seemed to 
have been preserved, either from the pre-Fatiraid 
or the Fatiinid periods. The Taju’l-‘aqiVid it- 
self came into existence, as the author mentions 
in his preface, because no such work was avail- 
able to students at his time. 

There always was at work yet another factor 
which prevented the early crystallisation of the 
creed. As is well-known, the Ismaili doctrine 
was always divided into two mutually supple- 
menting parts, — the exoteric, zdhir, which oc- 
cupied the position of the oflicial religion in all 
dealings with the outer world, and the Latin, 
the esoteric philosophy, which was kept secret, 
and was intended only for the more advanced 
and intelligent members of the sect. As far as 
it is possible to ascertain, the demarkation line 
between both these was never authoritatively 
defined. All depended on local conditions. In 
places, where, as in Persia, the ground was pre- 
pared by popularisation of Sufic ideas, many 
elements of the Latin were inserted in the 
“lower” forms of religious doctrine. In the 
Arab West, where formal worship was always far 
more popular than philosophic speculations, the 
zdhir was almost the same as the Sunnite form 
of Islam, and even the most elementary esoteric 
doctrines were kept secret. 

The Fatimid centre, and those circles which 
rallied round it, never ceased to emphasise the 
early principle that the zdhir and the Latin 
are interdependent, and cannot be separated from 
each other, just as the body cannot be separ- 
ated from the soul in a living man. There 
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is no zahir to which there is no corresponding 
batin, just as there is no batin which is not ex- 
pressed by a zaliir. Both are the same, and 
both are indispensable. But there is no doubt 
that this was always only theory. The practice 
always recognized that the original, and the only 
true and real aspect of religion was esoteric 
wisdom, the haqd’iq, and the zahir was nothing 
but a concession to human ignorance, stupidity 
and weakness. God permitted it out of His mercy 
in order not to leave the great majority of man- 
kind without a chance of salvation. The Tdju’l- 
‘ aqaid itself, in spite of the best intentions of 
its author to the contrary, is a good example 
of this belief. 

It is clear that the responsible leaders could 
scarcely commit themselves to drafting a fixed 
scheme of Ismaili dogma when the latter was 
still in the state of evolution. And it is also 
clear why a complete summary of the dogma 
could only be given after the disappearance of 
the living sources of new legislation, the Imams, 
when religious ideas became stable, and permit- 
ted the necessary systematisation and codifica- 
tion. But it is really remarkable that while 
Ismaili literature preserves a great number of 
the old liaqa'iq works, those dealing with the 
creed of the zahir are extremely rare and im- 
perfect. 

Here are those few which are accessible at 
present, in their chronological order: 

1. Kitdbu's-zlna, by Abu Hatim ‘Abdu’r- 
Bahman b. Ifamdan al-WarsInan! ar-BazI, who 
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flourished in the early part of the iv/xth c. 1 
He surely was one of the most erudite authors 
that Ismailism, and, generally, Islam has ever 
produced, and composed many important works 
of which only a few have been preserved. The 
work gives detailed information about different 
dogmas of the religion, but is designed as an 
encyclopaedia of religious terminology, not as 
a systematic treatise on dogmatics. In addi- 
tion to this, it was purposely written in a rather 
evasive style, so that though really proving the 
Ismaili point of view, it avoids any conflict with 
orthodoxy by smoothing the “ sharp corners ”, 
or simply passing over in silence the points of 
disagreement. Though at present regarded as 
a secret work, it was most probably intended 
for the general public as well as for the Isma- 
ilis. 2 It was composed in the beginning of the 
iv/xth c., and submitted to the second Fatimid 
caliph, al-Qa’im bi’l-lah (322-334/034-940), ap- 

1 See W. Ivanow, Guide to Ismaili Literature, No. 18. 

2 It is mentioned in the Filinst of Ibn Nadlm, and its general 
style seems to be influenced not by taqtyya, but simply by a desire to 
meet the requirements of the general reader. For instance, more than 
a hundred pages is devoted to explanation of Divine “ names ” (asma'), 
i.c. attributes, which are not accepted by Ismaili theology. The ques- 
tion of keeping a certain work “ secret ” apparently depended not only 
on a desire not to divulge “ heretical ” ideas. There probably always 
was a considerable amount of , so-to-say, “internal” concealment, i.c. 
exemption of certain books from the list of those which could be read 
by every Ismaili. It was not only the case with books which are too 
difficult and technical, but also of their antipodes, those early works 
which, though in some parts still valuable, are in many respects too 
elementary, present the doctrine in a very undeveloped phase, and 
do not mention the dogmas which wore introduced later on. For the 
people with no idea of evolution of the doctrine, and of historical 
perspective such books would be as misleading as those which are 
too difficult for understanding. The TCiju'l-'aqa'id seems to realise 
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parently soon after his ascension. 1 It contains 
a large store of interesting information, but, so 
far as the Ismaili dogma is concerned, it can 
only be used in conjunction with some other 
more explicitly Ismaili works. 

2 . Drid'inw ’ 1-IslCim (fi dliiliri'l-lialal iva’l- 
Jiaram), by Qiidl NuTuan, or Abu Ilanlfa an- 
Nn‘inan b. Muhammad b. Mansur at-Tamlml (d. 
363 / 974 ) 2 , was probably composed some twenty- 
five years or so after the preceding work. It is 
the classic compendium of the Ismaili fiqh 
which is still much used by the Ismailis belong- 
ing to tbe Musta'lian branch. In accordance 
with the traditional plan of such compendia, it 
begins with the religious duties of man, and the 
first chapter, or book, is devoted to faith, 7 man. 
This book contains a very valuable (though not 
systematic or exhaustive) account of Ismaili 
dogma, which occupies about one third of the 
IritdbiCl-lman ; the second section is devoted to 
the establishment (itlibat) of the institution of 
■imaviai , with the help of tbe Coran and tradition, 
and the last section deals with the controversy 
with rival sects. The information regarding the 
creed can be summed up as follows : 

this difficulty, and warns the reader against accepting too elementary 
beliefs, — cf . art. fi 5. 

1 So in the fifth volume of the ‘ Uyuiiu'l-ahlibar , the famous his- 
tory of Ismailism by Sayyid-na Idris (see Guide to Ismaili Literature , 
No. 258). 

2 Cf. “ Guide ”, G4. The work was made subject of special study 
by A. A. A. Fyzee, who also published a biography of the author 
(JRAS, 1934, pp. 1 — 32). Cf. also his note in th q Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, sub voce . 
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The doctrine as it appears in the Dcta'im 
is (rightly or wrongly) based on tradition hand- 
ed down from Imam Ja‘far as-Sadiq (d. ca. 148/ 
765). Other early Imams are rarely referred 
to. Of the Fatimid caliphs only one is quoted 
on two occasions, namely al-Mansur (334-341/ 
946-953), who composed a book, the Tatlibitn'l- 
imdma li-Mawld-na ‘ All b. Abi Tdlib\ which 
is here cited. 

The author begins with the description of faith, 
criticising different formulas, and ultimately giv- 
ing it the usual Muhammadan definition. Then 
he gives a sort of a creed : 

1. There is no deity except God, who has 
no companions; 2. Muhammad is His slave 
and His Apostle ; 3. Paradise is true and Hell 

is true; 4. Resurrection (ba'th) is true; 5. 
There is no doubt that the’ Hay of Judgment 
(as-saa) is coming; 6. God will quicken the 
dead from their graves ; 7. The prophets of God, 
His Apostle (Muhammad), and the Imams; 8. 
Recognition of the Imam of the time, acknow- 
ledgement ( tasdlq) of his rights, and obedience to 
his orders ; 9. Necessity of acting in accordance 

with the commandments of God, and abstaining 
from what He has prohibited ; obedience to the 
Imam, and his open recognition. 

Faith (imdn) is assertion (iqrdr), and recogni- 
tion, state of feeling certain, with a sense of 
complete consent, and acceptance of all implica- 
tions of the belief in the unity of God, His hav- 
ing no wives, no children, no companions; ac- 

1 See “Guide ” , 51. The work is merely a collection of un-* 
systematised traditions (ahlibar). 
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ceptance of prophetkood, of the revealed books ; 
and submission to all commandments of G-od. 
Faith can either be perfect, can decrease, and can 
increase. 

Much further on he repeats the same creed 
in a slightly different form : belief in God, His 
unity, His Lordship (llabubiyya), His Apostle, 
his Wasl, the Imams, who are present in every 
period of time (ft hull l asr wa zamdn). These, 
as he adds, are the most important points of 
faith. To these is added the principle of obe- 
dience and acting in accordance with what God 
has commanded. 

The difference between Islam and Tmdn : 
imdii is accompanied by Islam, while (profes- 
sion of) Islam may not be accompanied by ivian. 
Islam is the external, zahir, and 7m an, hidden 
in the heart, the bat-in of the same thing. Faith 
cannot be perfect without being faithful to one’s 
own determination ( niyya). Islam is iqrar, or 
assertion, and 1 man is also iqrar, but with the 
addition of knowledge, or recognition ( mefrifa ). 
Whoever recognises God, His Prophet, and the 
Imam, and asserts this, he is a mil min, or 
faithful. Knowledge ( ma‘rifa ) of God is a sign, 
or proof ( hvjja ) from Him, His special blessing, 
bestowed upon him whom He wishes to guide. 

God does make his proof ( Imjja ) known on 
earth ; the true inn' min gives witness of this 
before mankind, believes in His Imam, and as- 
serts this by his obedience to him. It is Jcnfr, 
or intentional unbelief, to disregard the com- 
mandments of God, and not to acknowledge 
His Proof on earth. 
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The prophet with his Book was sent to man- 
kind to teach the faithful to pray. Neither the 
Prophet, nor the Imams should be deified. As 
Imam Mansur (the second Fatimid caliph) says: 
“we are the slavos of God, just as other slaves 
of God, His creatures, just like other creatures. 
But he has given us a high position, appoint- 
ing us the leaders (Imams) of His slavos, and 
proofs of His Divinity before His creatures”. 
In another place, further on, the author states 
that the Imams arc not similar in position to 
the Apostles of God; they receive no inspiration 
(waliy), do not know the things that are hid- 
den from ordinary people (jyluiyli), etc. 

Love (• ivalaya ) to ‘All is a commandment 
( fard ) of God. God made him, ‘All, the ex- 
ecutor of the will of His Apostle, his companion 
{wall), his heir, vazir, and brother. 

The Imams after ‘All arc witnesses of the 
Divinity of God ; they have been left by the 
Prophet together with his Book, as his i itm, 
or “ close relatives They are ahlu’dh-dhikr, i.e. 
those who recall to mankind the prescriptions 
of the religion. One has to obey the Imam as 
much as the Waft himself. Iinamat is an in- 
dispensable dogma of the religion of God. Imams 
guide mankind towards God. They are the sole 
preservers of the knowledge which God has left 
with them, chosing them as deserving His ho- 
nour and the blessing of His Light, making them 
the bearers of Truth, and the trustees in charge 
of it. They are in reality the A‘rdf, or Purga- 
tory, i.e. under them the soul after death un- 
dergoes . purification prior to entering Paradise. 
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It is remarkable that the traditions and the 
quotations of the Coran on which the Ismaili 
theologians build the theory of Imamat, always 
remain practically the same. QadI Nu'rnan uses 
practically the same quotations which one finds 
five centuries later in various Nizari works, as, 
e.g., the Kalami Plr 

The QadI adds many interesting statements 
about the zahir and the bdtin, and their differ- 
ence, about the ta’wll , and various secondary 
points of creed. 2 

3. Khazlnatu'l-adilla (or Kliazd' inu' l-adilla). 
It was probably composed about fifty years later 
than the preceding work, some time towards the 
end of the fourth/tenth c. The name of its 
author is not known. It is usually included in 
the collection of 13 short treatises by the great 
philosopher of Ismailism, Sayyid-na Hamldu’d- 
dln Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah al-Kirmanl (d. about 
410/1019). The Ismaili tradition does not re- 
gard this work as his; but there is no doubt 
that it belongs to his school, and was written 
under the strong influence of his ideas and ter- 
minology. It contains a clear statement that 
it was composed during the reign of al-Hakim 
(386-411/996-1021). It seems highly probable 
therefore that the work was composed by one 
of Ilamldu’d-dln’s disciples. The contents shows 
rather a weak and inexperienced hand. The 
work is divided into 28 lihizvinas , mostly on 

1 See W. Ivanow, Kalami Pir, Bombay, 1935, chapters III and V. 

2 The Qadl’s controversial and dogmatic works, un fortunately, 
arc mostly lost, cf. “ Guide ”, Nos. 89—98. 
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philosophical subjects, each consisting of a prin- 
ciple, and a double proof of it. These are the 
points which the author mentions : 1. Neces- 

sity of an “Initiator” ( Mubdi ‘), or Creator of 
the world, and refutation of those who do not 
accept him. 2. He is not extant through some 
other cause. 3. He is not a substance ( jawliar ). 
4. He is not in time. 5. He is not in space. 
6. He is not a thing {shay’). 7. He has no at- 
tributes ( sifa ). 8. He is not limited by any- 

thing. 9. He cannot be described. 10. He is 
permanent or eternal ( thabit ), and has nothing 
to do by nature either with spiritual or solid 
objects. 11. There must necessarily be an inter- 
mediary between the Creator and the created, 
and such an intermediary is His Command. 12. 
Necessity of the existence of the principle of 
reason (‘ aql ). 13. This ‘aql principle is the 
first creation ( mubda ‘). 14. Nothing can be 
imagined as extant before the l aql principle. 15. 
The ‘ aql principle is perfect, both potentially 
and in its working. 16. The ‘ aql principle is the 
central principle of both worlds (i.e. physical and 
spiritual). 17. It is never a cause of ruin for 
anything. 18. The nafs, or living soul, is a 
willing, etc., entity. 19. It is spiritual and 
simple ( basif ) in its essence, not physical. 20. It 
can never attain the position of the ‘ aql prin- 
ciple. 21. Th ejadd, or act of attention, or 
comprehension, and khayal, or voluntary com- 
bination with other elements in thought, are 
properties of the mind. 22. The existence of 
the seven basic elements, or letters ( hurnf ‘ ulw - 
iyya), which are the source of order and har- 
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mony in the world. 1 23. The necessity of a 
Prophet as a messenger of God, a pure-hearted 
member of mankind. 24. Necessity of the Wasi 
of the Prophet, whose purpose is to interpret to 
mankind the sharta which is revealed to the 
Prophet, and preached by him. 25. Necessity 
of the Imam. It would be absurd to think that 
God would send a prophet to introduce the 
sliarta, and then leave mankind without a guide, 
“ who would know the real meaning of the sharta, 
and would guide mankind to the Truth (haqlqa) ”. 
26. It is necessary to stick to sharta even after 
attaining the haqlqa. 27. Necessity of' ta’wll, 
or allegorical interpretation of religion and scrip- 
ture. 28. Necessity of resurrection of the dead, 
and refutation of those who do not believe in it. 

4. To the same period as the preceding 
Work belong the early sacred works of the Druzes, 
such as by Hamza, and his contemporaries. 
They have been studied by Silvestre de Sacy, 
in his “j Erposd de la religion des Druses”, in 
two vols., Paris, 1838. The beliefs of the sect 
were considered in Fatimid circles as heretical, 
but in substance they are to a great extent those 
as of orthodox Ismailis of the period of the reign 
of Hakim. The one principle of their creed which 
appeared particularly objectionable to their op- 
ponents is the doctrine about manifestations of 


1 It is remarkable th; it the Tdju'l-'aqd’id completely omits this 
rather important topic, which is discussed at length in all early Isma- 
ili works, including the Kitabu' z-zina, and the early Druze texts. 
Perhaps the author decided to regard this subject as belonging to the 
esoteric doctrine. 
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God in the form of different Imams, and ultim- 
ately in Hakim. Similar ideas always were very 
popular in Ismaili isolated communities, espe- 
cially in the East, in Persia. 

5. The period of the reign of Mustansir 
(427-487/1036-1094) was the time when Ismaili 
literature reached the climax of its develop- 
ment. The most important author of this time 
is Sayyid-na, al-Mu’ayyad ffd-dln Abu Nasr 
Hibatu’l-lah b. al-Husayn ash- Shiraz! (d. 470/ 
1077). The collection of his 800 addresses (m- 
jalis), delivered by him on different occasions, 
forms a huge encyclopaedia of Ismaili religion. 
It is, however, too chaotic, and too bulky for 
purposes of reference. The only genuine work* 
apparently belonging to that period, which is 
so far accessible in printed (orm, is the Wajlvi 
din of Nasiri Khusraw (d. ca. 481/1088). It 
was printed in Berlin (1924), from a modern 
and not quite satisfactory copy preserved in 
St. Petersburg. The work is not of the ‘ aqlda 
type, and its doctrine is not regarded now as 
orthodox by the Musta‘liaus. But there is no 
doubt that to a great extent it follows the 
general Fatiinid creed of its time. 

6. It is difficult to come at a correct con- 
clusion with regard to the date Of origin of the 
text of the oath which the Musta'lian Ismailis 
are still offering to their hidden Imam, at least 
once a year. The practice of taking the oath 
i? of early origin, but its history is still quite 
obscure. It is differently styled as ‘ Ahdu'l-lali , 
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or ‘ Ahda'l-aivliya ’ , or l Ahd-nama, and appears 
in two forms: one to be repeated by men, and 
the other by women. Both are the same, the 
difference consisting only in the feminine forms 
of the verbs and adjectives in the women’s ver- 
sion, instead of the masculine forms in that 
intended for men. 

It is quite possible that the nucleus of the 
text goes far back into antiquity. The version 
which is in use at present has obviously been 
revised, at least in part, after the close of the 
Fatimid period, because the concealed Imam, 
Abti’l - Qasiru at-Tayyib, is frequently referred 
to. But otherwise there are many indications 
that it was introduced at an early date, perhaps 
even before the victory of the Fatimids: the 
creed which it contains is remarkably primitive, 
and does not practically differ from the most 
orthodox creeds of that time, except for its 
very moderate Shi'ito element. NuwayrI (d. 
733/1333), who in this respect repeats the state- 
ments of AbiYl-IIasan (or AbiYl-Husayn) Mu- 
hammad Akli Muhsin ibn al-‘Abid ash-Sharlf 
ad-Diinasliql (d. ca. 375/985), quotes it almost 
literally. Unfortunately, the text of Nuwayri 
is not available to me, and I cau only collate 
both these versions through the French transla- 
tion given by Silvostre de Sacy, in his “ Exposd 
de la religion des Druzes ” (pp. cxxxvi-cxlvii 
of the introduction). NuwayrI’s version (prob- 
ably deliberately) omits the long doxology with 
which the ‘ Ahdu'l-awliya ' at present opens. It 
simply quotes the text of the oath, and in this 
the coincidence is remarkable. Some expressions 
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are apparently literally the same: belief in 
One God, His Apostle, the Was! of the latter (p. 
cxl), Imams, Paradise, Hell, resurrection ( ba l th ), 
necessity of prayer, hajj, fast, salad, and jihad, 
necessity of sincerity. And it ends with a long 
scries of curses and retributions which arc pro- 
mised to him who dares to divulge the secrets, 
and to commit an act of treachery affecting the 
interests of the community. It seems that some 
expressions in the latter part are also literally the 
same in both versions. There is a considerable 
deviation only in the passage which immediately 
follows the belief in the Prophet. In Nuwayn’s 
version there is no mention either of the Wasl 
or the Imams. This is very strange. Most prob- 
ably the omission is intentional, cither on the 
part of the author, or of the scribes. Most pro- 
bably the belief in Imams was really the central 
item. NuwayrI, faithful to his hostile attitude, 
having quoted this creed, adds a remark (p. cxlvii) 
to the eflect that, certainly, in all this there is 
no trace of any special infidelity. And that, 
surely, this was a mere trick to deceive the fol- 
lowers, while the oath of not divulging the secrets 
really pertained not to these quite innocent dog- 
mas, but to those very heretical doctrines which 
the dal was going to reveal after having taken 
the oath from his disciple. 

It seems almost as certain that Nuwayri 
has misunderstood the real cause. He lived 
in the fourteenth century, after the fall of the 
Abbasid caliphate, long since Shi'ism became 
a matter of fact all over the Islamic world. 
In reality, most probably, these terrible curses, 
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etc., were invoked upon the intending traitor in 
case he really divulges this very creed, or rather 
the dogma of Imamat, which in those early times 
was not merely a matter of religious opinion, 
but treason and offense against the state. If so, 
the formula must be of very old origin. The 
fact that its dogmas are more primitive than 
those in the first book of the DaW imu'l-Isldm, 
and correspond almost entirely with those of the 
Kitdhu’z-slna is also significant. Moreover, there 
are traces that its text was quite familiar to 
early authors. The expressions in which the 
beliefs about Paradise, Hell, the Day of Judg- 
ment, etc., are mentioned, arc verbally the same 
I lore and in the l)a a' ini. Does this mean that 
the ‘Ahd is based on the DaW im, or the latter 
incorporated the well-known expressions from 
the ' Ahdit'l-awUuja ’ ? 

It maybe added that the text of the ‘ Alula' l - 
aiolhja' has been completely translated into En- 
glish in the work, which was priuted in 1920 
in Ahmadabad, under the title of “ Gulzarc Davdi 
for ill e. Doh rax of Lndia. A short nolo on the 
lioh rax of India, their 21 Imams and 51 Dais , 
with their customs and tenets”, compiled and 
published by Mian Bhai Mulla Abdul Husain, 
n.A., k.ii.m., P.c.s., Burhanpur. The translation, 
on pp. 125-138, is not particularly illuminating 
owing to inadequate English, swarms of mis- 
prints, etc. 

It may be added that, as is well-known, 
the scholastic world in Islam always was very 
fond of various commentaries, super-comment- 
aries, glosses and super-glosses to all school books 
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and treatises which for some reasons happened 
to secure general appreciation. Whole libraries 
can be composed of full sets of such comment- 
aries, to only a few standard works. It is there- 
fore really striking to find that such a practice 
is entirely unknown to Ismaili literature, al- 
though their standard works more than any others 
demand proper commentaries. These wore usual- 
ly given orally by the expert teacher, to his 
students. Such comments were never commit- 
ted to writing, or, at least, never finally com- 
piled into a book. And such an important work 
as the Taju'l-aqd'id apparently never induced 
any one to compose a systematic commentary 
on it! 1 


2. The Taju'Vaqa'id . 

The Tdjw'l-aqaicl is a comparatively small 
work, which would take about three hundred 
pages in ordinary 8vo print. It is divided in- 
to a hundred Vtiqads, or “beliefs”, each having 
its number, and the main subject of the note 
indicated in a heading. Some of these notes 
are short, some long, some written in dry cate- 
gorical style, some accompanied by a profusion 


i There are two treatises which were composed by tho son of the 
author of the Tdju’l-'aqa'id, — Sayyid-ua Husayn b. ‘All b. Muham- 
mad b. al-Walid (the 8th dd'i, who d. the 22nd Safar 667/31-X-1268), 
with rather misleading titles : ‘ Aqidalu ’ l-muwahhidin wa mildiha mara- 
tib ahli’d-dtn, and al-Wal.nda fl tathblt arlcdni’l-'aqtda'icf. Guide , 
Nos. 241 and 245) . But though their titles contain the term ‘ aqida , 
both are highly technical treatises on liaqa'iq, i.e. esoteric philosophy, 
and have little to do with the subjects studied in the Tdju'l-'aqa'id, 

3 
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of arguments, quotations from the Coran, etc. 
The style is very uneven, the language is almost 
invariably rather technical, sometimes ambigu- 
ous, and never as clear and exact as it should 
be in a creed. Generally speaking, it is diffi- 
cult to call the work a masterpiece, and it 
falls much below the ordinary level of the Ismaili 
philosophic works. 

In his introduction the author states that as 
there are many heretical movements in lsma- 
ilism, and much danger of the pious falling into 
error, great need is felt for a work which would 
give clear idea as to what is the true religion of 
the Ismaili Imams. Such book should serve as a 
standard by which one can test the correctness 
of his own belief. It should also be a guide for 
the beginner, one who enters the fold of the 
rightly guiding dau'a. Such book did not exist; 
therefore he compiled this. 

As far as one can see, the author singularly 
failed to achieve his aim. The book which he 
compiled is obviously not for the beginner; it 
expects from the reader a fairly high education, 
both religious and philosophical, is full of details, 
allusions, implications, and, in spite of its pro- 
fessed disinclination, is completely dependent on 
the esoteric doctrine of Ismailism, to which it 
very often refers. 

The impression is that the learned author, 
a theoretician and philosopher at heart, tried 
to produce a popular treatise, but, not possess- 
ing the talent of a popularise tor, he made his 
work too difficult for the beginner, while at the 
same time he missed the opportunity of making 
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it as systematic and plain as lie would have done 
had he decided to plan it as a purely learned 
and highly tecliincal work. It is clear that on 
many occasions he had to struggle hard with the 
material which lie had to handle, and very often 
was completely overcome by it. Sometimes he 
splits one principle into several notes, repeats 
again and again the same idea. On another oc- 
casion he tries to put into a single note several 
important doctrines, in such a way that all of 
them become mixed up. Sometimes ho begins 
the note with an explanation of one principle, 
and then changes to quite another subject, only 
very imperfectly connected with the first. For 
this reason it is extremely difficult to sum up 
his notes: some of them are full of superfluous 
arguments, and are excessively 'detailed. In some 
others practically every sentence touches upon 
a now subject, which remains insufficiently ex- 
plained, and it is not easy to decide which sub- 
ject is the main in the article. Ilis sense of 
proportion aud perspective do not seem very 
acute, and it would appear as if he wrote this 
book gradually, during a long period of time, 
every time changing his style. 

just as all mediaeval Islamic theologians 
the author often mixes up the idea of a belief 
with a prescription of a practice, or a moral ideal. 
For instance, it is a belief if one says: “I be- 
lieve in the reality of Jinus ”, or “ I believe in 
the freedom of will But it is not a belief if 
one professes : “ I believe that it is right to turn 
towards the gibla when praying ”, or “ I believe 
that it is good to be sincere, or trustworthy ”, etc. 
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The first sentence is simply recognition of a 
religious practice, and the second — of a moral 
ideal. The orthodox theologians call such “ be- 
liefs” — ra’y , i.e. religious opinion; but ra'y is 
a taboo with the Ismailis who reject its legal 
force. There are many notes of this kind, about 
twenty out of the hundred. 

The most important feature of the work, which 
can completely defeat a student, is the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the system of dogmas is 
entirely derived from, and depends on esoteric 
doctrine. This, from a religious point of view, 
may appear tactless : the first thing that the 
new convert wants to know is “ the truth, whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ” about his new 
religion. And this work plainly tells him that 
what is offered is not the “ whole truth ”. Surely, 
expert propagandists of Ismailism did not use 
such methods in converting the masses. For 
this reason the book appears to be primarily in- 
tended for teachers, the people who already pro- 
fess a good knowledge of the doctrine, and only 
require an authoritative standard to test their 
beliefs, and to remove doubts. 

All this makes it difficult to plan a complete 
edition and translation of the work before more 
is known about the evolution of the Ismaili 
doctrine in general, and especially about the 
development of the esoteric doctrine. At pre- 
sent such an edition and translation would be 
premature, and possibly may breed errors instead 
of helping to avoid them. So, for the time be- 
ing, it will suffice merely to sum up the con- 
tents of every note, mentioning only the most 
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important ideas in it, and suppressing superfluous 
details. 

In accordance with the most unfortunate 
practice of the majority of the Ismaili authors, 
Sayyid-na ‘All b. Muhammad never refers in 
his work to his authorities, although on many 
occasions he vaguely recommends the reader to 
seek further information “ elsewhere ”, in “ books 
specially dealing with the subject 

The topics which are dealt with in the hundred 
articles of the Tajn'l-aqaid, can be roughly 
grouped in the following way: 

i. 1-18 and 87 : God. 

ii. 19 - 22 : Logos ( l Aql ). 

iii. 23 - 24 : Angels and Jinns. 

iv. 25 - 29, and 34 : Prophet and Revelation. 

v. 30-33, 35 - 43, 47, 52, 58, 61, 69 :> Wafi and Imam . 

vi. 43, 68, 69 : Shi'ism as tlic only true religion. 

vii. 44 : Refutation of ra'y, qiyds , etc. 

viii. 45, 4G, 48, 49, 73 : Faithfulness to covenant with God. 

ix. 47 ; Tasliin. 

x. 51 : Miracles of the Prophet. 

xi. 52, 53, 60 : The Coran. 

xii. 54, 55, 58, 65, 66, 67, 70: Religion. 

xiii. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 97 : Philosophy and learning. 

xiv. 60 : Ta'wili or allegorical interpretation of religion. 

xv. 66, 67 : Maslaka , or God’s intention to create the world in 
the best possible form. 

xvi. 70, 71 : Actions of man. 

xvii. 71, 73 : Islam and vndn. 

xviii. 71, 81, 82 : Life after death. 

xix. 83, 84, 86, 87 : Reward and punishment after death. 

xx. 88 : Sustainance (rizq). 

xxi. 89, 95, 96 : Predestination and the Decree of God. 

xxii. 83, 84, 90-94, 100: Soul. 
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xxiii. 39 - 43 : “ Historiosophic ” ideas about ‘All and the events 
in early Islam. 

xxiv. C3, 99 : floral ideals. 

xxv. Various religious injunctions and practices : 45, 48, 49 : 
bay 1 at , or oath of allegiance. 4G: necessity of obedience to re- 
ligion. 50 : correct date of beginning of the fast of Ramadan. 5G : 
laudability of religious study. 59 : necessity to act according to re- 
ligious commandments. Gl, 62, G3, 70 : position of priests. 74- 
80 : religious prescriptions, such as ablutions, prayer, etc. 97, 98 : 
taqti/ya and preservation of religious secrets. 


Article 85, dealing with the taha'i 1 most prob- 
ably is a development of art. 23, dealing with 
belief in angels. 

As one may see from this rough list of sub- 
jects, many of them are dealt in different notes, 
together with other subjects. The overlapping 
is as far as possible mentioned in the footnotes 
to the summaries of every article. 

A very important question is a comparative 
analysis of the system, which would show the 
points of correspondence with the dogmatical 
systems of other sects of Islam, or deviation 
from them. The time has not yet come to give 
this, and premature attempts can only be abor- 
tive : it is mentioned above that the thorough 
understanding of the zdhir system of Ismailism 
can only he achieved when our knowledge of its 
esoteric system, and its evolution, is sufficiently 
advanced. Otherwise there is a serious danger 
of introducing various erroneous ideas which, as 
the experience shows, often take very long time 
to eradicate. 

On the other hand, practically nothing is yet 
knowm about the real evolution of the later medi- 
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aeval dogma of the various Sunnite schools. 
Works by I. Goldziher , 1 and D. B. Macdonald 2 
are too general for this purpose. The detailed 
study of the early development of the Muslim 
creed, by A. J. Wensiuck 3 , is concerned only with 
the earliest period. 

About the evolution of the dogmatic system 
of the Ithna-‘ashari school, and of other Shi'ite 
sects, so far there is absolutely nothing apart 
from very few translations of some later works 4 . 
It would be not right to pick up any Sunni or 
Ithna-'ashari dogmatical work, composed about 
the same time as the Taju'l-aqaid, and, com- 
paring them, proceed to draw general conclusions. 
Such deductions can only be baseless and in- 
correct, for Ismailism, ever devoted to philo- 
sophic studies, was continually evolutionizing at 
a faster tempo than the other schools of Islam, 
in which such synthesis with philosophy arrived 
only much later. In each of these the course 
of evolution formed not a direct, but a zigzag 
line, with advances and retreats, or side move- 
ments. Thus it would be futile to guess or draw 
conclusions as to the similarity or dissimilarity 
of the processes, until an accurate general idea 
of the whole course of evolution in each of these 
schools is available. 


1 Ilis Vorlesungen ilber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, and fjc Ik»pn e 
et la Loi de l ’ Islam (tr. F. Ann), Paris, 1920. 

2 His Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence , and Con- 
stitutional Theory , London, 1903. 

3 His work “ The Muslim Creed ”, Cambridge, 1932. 

4- A. A. A. Fyzcc is preparing a translation of an early 1 fclina-'asha ri 
dogmatical work, the Risdlatu’l-i'tiqdddt by Ibn Babin a al-QumnJ 
(d. 381/991), which is an interesting document of early Shi'ism. 




A SUMMARY OF THE TAJU’L-A QA'ID 

1. The world did not exist from eternity. 
It has coino into existence after not being. 
Everything in it comes into existence, and then 
perishes, and it is obvious that this principle 
of transitoriness applies to the world as a whole. 
One has to seek for the cause of those changes, 
and, ultimately, for the primal cause of the 
existence of the world. It is impossible to think 
that a certain portion of the world is quiescent, 
and is the source of the movement and of the 
changes in the other portion, because if the 
world is ultimately one, there Oannot exist such 
duality. Going up the chain of causation, one 
comes to a transcendent cause, the Primal Actor 
(Fail), whose production (maful) the world is. 
He is the Mululith, or one who lias brought it 
into existence, while the world is Mulidatli , i.e. 
something that has beeu brought into being. 

NasafI, 309, uses the same argument, and almost the same ex- 
pressions. Of. also Fiqh akbar Til (266, Art. 6). (Nasafi, — Najmu’d- 
din Abu Hafs ‘Umar, d. 537/1142. References are to the pages of the 
English translation in D. Macdonald’s Development of Muslvm Theology . 
Fu[h Akbar , — as in A. J. Wensinck’s work, The Muslim Creed). 

2 . The “Maker” (Haiti 1 ) of the world must 
necessarily possess Absolute Reality; His non- 
existence is an impossibility. Everything in this 
changing world depends on Him, and can only 
continue by His existence. Our created intel- 
lects are incapable of understanding His real 

4 
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properties, qualities, attributes. They are be- 
yond the experience of our senses {Mss), limits 
of our reason { l aql) , and power of our imagina- 
tion {tasawwur). 

3. He (the Creator) is One {ivaMd la min 
‘ adad ), i.e. not one of His kind, but simple 
in His Substance. His nature excludes every 
implication of plurality, composition, or variety. 
His working has no similarity with the action, 
potentially implied in elements, or causation. 
His being the source of all existence implies His 
being the Absolute; and His Oneness implies 
His being eternal, and free in His actions, which 
do not depend on any outside impulse. Human 
intellect cannot understand His nature {Miwiy- 
yata-hu ) by direct cognition. It can know Him 
only in so far as an idea of Him is innate, and 
is laid in the design {fitra) under the scheme 
of creation. 

Cf. NasafI, 309. Tho question of the sources of knowledge about 
God again recurs when dealing with the s* if at. 

4. The “Maker” ( Sani ‘) of the world is 
eternal {qadltn). This is a deduction from our 
experience of the world, so far as our intellect 
is capable of understanding it. The term eternal 
is applied to one whose existence has no begin- 
ning, and cannot be negativated. 

5. He is not material body {jistn). 

Cf. NasafI, 309, who, with other Sunnite authors, does not use 
tho term jism. 

6 . He is neither a Substance nor an Accidens 
{jawhar iva 1 arad ) of things created. 
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Cf. Rhaza'inu'l-adilla, 3 ; NasafI (309) ; F. A. Ill, 266, Art. 9. 

7. lie is neither matter ( madda ), nor form 
{sura) of created things, because both these de- 
pend on something beyond them. 

8 . He does not in any way depend on His 
creatures, nor is He in need of anything from 
them ; the created entirely depend on Him, and 
exist only through His will. 

9. There are no deities besides Him. He 
is beyond all comparison, definition, limit, and 
beyond being comprehended by the senses, reason, 
or thought. 


10. He does not resemble anything in this 
transient world, and does not come under any 
category applicable to created things or beings. 

11. No names, i.c. attributes, can be associ- 
ated with Him. A name indicates some pecu- 
liarity by which one thing in its class differs from 
similar things. He, being beyond comparison, 
and transcending human comprehension, cannot 
possess any such peculiarities. 

Cf. Khazinatu' l-adilla, 7. 

12. He has no limits {liadd), by which He 
could be defined or limited. 

Cf. NasafI, 309 ; Khazinatu' l-adilla, 8. 

13. Negation of properties {sifat), which 
some people ascribe to the Creator, is a correct 
form of belief, because their recognition clashes 
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with the idea of the absolute unity of His na- 
ture. Properties can be either external, as in 
physical bodies (colour, weight, etc.), or inter- 
nal, as knowledge, or ignorance, etc. The nature 
of the Creator does not permit application of 
the idea of anything internal or external to it. 
His real properties, which He may possess, are 
beyond our comprehension (Id yumkin al- ihara 
‘ an-lm bi-md fl-nd min al-cirad wa ' l-jawdhir ). 
We can only postulate some of His abstract 
properties, such as His being eternal, etc. 

This seems to be a development of articles 11,16 and 18. 

14 . He is not in space. 

15 . He is not in time. Both these quali- 
fications ( awsuf ) are applicable only to His 
creatures. 

Cf. Khazlnatu'l-adilla, 4 and 5 ; F.A. Ill, 266, art. 12. 

16 . God is eternal, living, the One, In- 
divisible, the Head of the Universe ( as-Samad ). 
He never ceases to be the First, however far 
our imagination traces the sources of existence, 
and never ceases to be the Last, as He has 
no limits, by which He can be limited; no time 
can express His age. He is the Creator ( klidliq ) 
of things, their Renovator, after they cease to 
exist. He is never affected by illness or fatigue, 
neither moves, nor rests. He did not shape 
the world after any model (that existed prior 
to the creation), but produced it from nothing 
{ibtiild' an). The principal part of His worship 
is the attainment of knowledge ( ma'rifa ) of 
Him, complete recognition of Him, expressed 
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in the profession of tawlud, belief in His ab- 
solute unity. The proper form ( nizam ) of the 
principle of tawlud , is the negation of all attri- 
butes, or properties (nafyu-s-dfat ‘ an -hit ) which 
the human mind attributes to things created. 
God Himself gives proofs to mankind about 
Himself. His recognition forms the substance 
of the faith of all reasonable creatures. Proofs 
of His existence are laid in the innate religious 
instinct or sense, contained in the prototypal 
nature (fitra ) of man. His miracles which He 
works are veils (hi jab) between the Creator and 
the created. La diyanata ilia bad, vuCrifa, i.e. 
there is no religiousness without (search for) 
knowledge. (The author gives many ta'wil, or 
allegorical explanations of the many anthropo- 
morphic expressions found in the Coran, in which 
“hearing”, “seeing”, etc., of God are men- 
tioned). 

The term fitra, most probably, can be better rendered by the 
modern term “instinct”. Tlio hi jab docs not mean the veil in the 
sense of impenetrable obstacle, but rather convoys the idea of a dress, 
libds, jama , or dun of the ‘Ali-ilahis ; a Muhammadan woman when 
she comes out into the world cannot be seen by outsiders except when 
veiled (cf. dc Sacy, I, 17 sq.). The idea that religion is based on 
search for knowledge of (rod, nia'nfa , is specially treated in articles Mi 
and 57, aud, in another aspect, in 7G. Cf. also Jh\A. Ill, 1205, art. 1 
and 4. The Druze ideas are given by de Sacy, I, 2-17 ; they corne close 
to the later Nizari beliefs, as described in the Kaldmi Pir (cf. p. xxxi- 
xxxiii, where references to the original text arc given). 

17 . There cannot be two (or more) gods, 
sharing the position which the faithful recognize 
as that belonging to One God, because one of 
them must necessarily be the principal, or all 
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of them could not be omnipotent as being limited 
by others ( naqim’l-qudra ). 

Cf. art. 9. 

18 . Human speech is powerless to express 
the ideas which are connected with the real 
nature of God. Words convey ideas, derived 
from experience of created things, their similari- 
ty or difference, etc., while God must necessarily 
be quite different from His creatures. 

Cf. Kliazhiatu'l-athlla , 9. Also art. 13 and 16 above. 

19 . The visible world comes from the source 
( tnabda ’) endowed with (perceptible) properties, 
sifat. God, as was shown above, is beyond 
human comprehension, and His real attributes 
or properties cannot be comprehended by the 
human mind or senses. Thus there must be an 
intermediary entity, brought into existence {wu- 
jnd) by God, i.e. the first of created things, 
through which (perceptible and conceivable) pro- 
perties are introduced into the world. This is 
a great benefit bestowed by God upon mankind, 
who otherwise would not be able to understand 
the world around them. This first source ( mab - 
da') is thus, in fact, the immediate creator, or 
■mubdi ' “ initiator”, of the world. This principle 
is that which came into existence first, and which 
occupies the highest position in the scale of 
creations ( mandibu'l-man'juddt ). The evolution 
( ibda 1 ) of the world received its (relative) reality 
(Jjaqq) from its existence ( bi-wujfidi-hi ), into 
which it has been brought by the One. It is 
the limit of the possible (intellectual) ascension 
of the creations. This would not be possible if 
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this (first) principle were not a creature {maw- 
jad) ; but, while being the first creation, it has 
direct touch with Absolute Reality. And it can- 
not also be really the first maw jad unless it is 
also one, and thus perfect in its nature, as the 
first (immediate) cause ( ‘illat ) of the created 
world. In this quality it must be permanent 
and unchangeable (baql ‘ala hdlaU-hi), must be 
omniscient, omnipotent, etc., possessing all the. 
perfect attributes. The principal attribute or qua- 
lity {sifa) of this principle is life {hay at), which 
is fundamental because it cannot be either in- 
tensified or weakened. Life is the substance 
{dhat) brought into existence by the All-Highest, 
and the first perfect quality, kam&l. Life is the 
centre; all other qualities originate, or radiate 
from it. It is the first kavull h giving birth to all 
other kamiils. All things follow it in existence 
through the existence of Life. 

This is a, crude popularisation of the philosophical theory of ema- 
nations, which is properly explained in the haqd'iq treatises. The 
terms ‘ aqlu’l-kiill and nafsu'l-lcull are familiar to ovory Ismaili ; the 
author avoids using them, prohahly in consideration of the purity of 
the zdhir , with which he here deals. Cf. K liazincitu’ l-adilla, 11. The 
same idea, of the first viawjud , was introduced by al-Ghazzali (cf. 
introduction), as a doctrine about al-Mutci' (see Mishhdtu'l-anwiir , 
transl. by W. H. T. Gairdner, London, 1924, p. 55 sq.). 

20 . The Primal Source ( mahda ’ ) of the 
world is infinite, but has a beginning in time. 
It is only one, lias no rival, and is unchange- 
able. It acts in accordance with the principles 
of logic, is ( aqil. It is perfect in its nature, and 
comes short of Divinity or Godhead {liabilbiyya) 
only in its being dependent for its existence on 
its Creator. This is the only imperfection which 
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it possesses. Its substance is simple, free from 
plurality. Its properties (, sifat ) become apparent 
only by comparison with something that is not 
itself. 

Cl. Khazhiatu' l-adilla, 15. 

21 . There canuot be two primal sources 
( al-tnabda ’ a! -anneal) ; if they were, there would 
bo a split and no balance in the world. There 
can be only one initial source, endowed with 
perfect attributes, free from imperfections in all 
that reached it 'from the Creator ( mtijid ), who 
is the only source of being, One after whom 
nothing can be imagined. This Primal Source 
of the Universe is what the Prophet in his re- 
velation symbolically calls the Qalam, or the 
Heavenly Pen. 

(Jf. Kliazinat it' l-adilla, 13 and 14. 


22. This Primal Entity {maw j (id) is not 
self-existing, and depends for its existence on 
the Most High ( al-Muta‘dll ). It is (in philo- 
sophy) called the Primal Conscious Principle 
{nl-aqla’ l-awwal). It cannot be recognized by 
the intellect, but can be perceived by intuition 
{damn 1 ), and not by pondering over it {ihdtata 
bi-tafakknr). 

Of. Khazlnatti' l-adilla, 32. Perhaps it would bo better to 
translate damir by inner consciousness? What apparently the author 
intends, is the axiomatic self-evidence. 

23. Belief in angels. They exist, and are 
of different ranks and kinds {dumb wa mandzil ), 
known under different names, entrusted with 
different duties ; they possess different functions 
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in. the spiritual (‘ aqh ) world, in the cosmic 
( falalii ) system, and in the physical (tabfi) 
forces. Belief in angels is based on the Coran, 
which, surely, would not tell anything that is 
false. Man can see them only at the moment 
of death. There is a special ta'wll explanation 
of the belief in angels, as it appears in the 

ZCbllll . 

“ Angel ” in Israailism usually symbolizes a force, especially in 
natural phenomena, such as that which causes the rotation of the sky, 
-etc. Ttisi, in his Itawdatu't-ta&lun (JRAS, 1931, p. 550), devotes a 
special chapter to angels, parts, etc. Nasafi, 312, omits the mention 
of Jinns. 


24. Belief in Jinns. They also really exist, 
there is no doubt about this. They are of 
different varieties (dumb). Some of them are 
benignant, others malignant. They are spirits, 
and their nature consists of fiery, airy, or dusty 
substances ; some of them are faithful Muslims, 
others are kafirs. They are invisible to man’s 
eye. The idea of the Jinn also has a ta'wll ex- 
planation. 

Strangely, nothing is said about the belief in devils, although 
Satan, or Iblls, is frequently referred to. The learned Abu Hatim 
ar-Razi, in his Kitabu' z-zina , gives a very circumstantial account of 
different varieties of evil ones ; owing to its antiquity, it is well worth 
study. TusI explains these as abstractions of evil and mischief. 

25. Wahy, or Divine inspiration, is what 
the mind ( nafs ) of the Prophet receives through 
his intellect (‘a^Z), in the way of revelation, 
from the Will (amr) of the Creator. It does 
not come into conflict with the (intellectual) 
powers of the reasoning soul ( an-nafs an-natiqa ), 
i.e. human mind, or common sense. The differ- 
ence between revelation, wahy, and other forms 

5 
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of knowledge is that waliy repeatedly descends 
upon the bearer, independently of his own will 
( mafrdghan min-Jm ). It cannot be either super- 
fluous or deficient, as may be the case of 
knowledge depending on human personal effort. 

26. Apostleship ( risald ) is of two kinds : 
ordinary (‘ dinma ), and special (khassa ) . The 
first is concerned with the character (tab‘) and 
intellect (‘ aql ). These also belong to the special 
Apostleship. The ordinary prophet is concern- 
ed with cltiiiyd, or the matters of this world. 
The special Apostle deals also with dlhira, or 
life after death. Apostleship is an eternal Divine 
institution, which is at work from the time of 
Adam. It always remains within one family 
( nasi ) of Prophets. The Prophet exceeds all 
ordinary mortals in his intellect. He is the 
teacher, guide, and (cultural) instructor of man- 
kind. The purpose of his mission is the deve- 
lopment of the higher faculties of mankind, 
leading them away *from brutality and besti- 
ality, by imposition of law, either by force or 
by mercy, by promise of reward or punishment. 
Every prophet continues the work started and 
continued by his predecessors. 

Articles 2G-29 show how remarkably little the idea of prophet- 
ship in Tsmailism differs from the strict orthodox belief ; of. Nasufi, 
312 ; F. A. Ill, 2G7, art. 22 and 23, which have parallels in F. A. IT, 
etc. The ideas of the Khazinatu' l-adilla, 23, of the Druze works, 
and of later Nizari system, also differ very little. 


27. Prophets are never born from parents 
of loose morals, or in the family of godless 
people. Several Biblical legends and hadiths 
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are quoted to prove the noble descent of the 
Prophet Muhammad, and of ‘All. 

28. The rank of prophet ( nubuwwa ) is the 
highest which human beings can attain. The 
Apostle of God surpasses in virtue and know- 
ledge every human being; everything in man- 
kind and the physical world is under his author- 
ity. What he says is truth, which cannot be 
either disputed or contradicted. lie is the one 
loader of mankind, who depends on Divine re- 
velation, but never upon the help of man. 

29. Our Prophet Muhammad is the great- 
est (of dal) of all Apostles. Six proofs of this 
are given : God addresses other Apostles by 
name, as “ O Abraham, 0 Noah,” etc., while He 
addresses Muhammad simply as “ O Prophet, 
0 Apostle ” (thus recognising him only as the 
Apostle, etc., par excellence). Secondly, God 
made him the nearest to Himself in the dis- 
charge of his mission, and commanded love 
for his family. Thirdly, God greeted different 
Apostles, but sent special greeting only to the 
family of Muhammad (in the stir a Ya-Sln). 
Fourthly, God made his sharl 1 a final, not to 
be abrogated, and instituted the Iinamat in 
his descendants, to continue to the Last Day. 
Fifthly, God made him an intercessor for man- 
kind, although He did not do this in the case of 
any other Apostle. And, sixthly, because the 
miracles of all the other Apostles disappeared 
after them, while the miracle of Muhammad, his 
Coran, remains, and will remain till the Last Day. 
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30 . There are twelve proofs that ‘All was 
appointed by the Prophet as the executor of his 
will ( Wasl) after him: 1. The appointment 
(wasiyya) is commanded in the Coran (verses 
are quoted). 2. Appointing an executor is pre- 
scribed by the Prophet himself, in bis tradition. 
3. The Coran specially emphasises the necessity 
of the wa&hyya in religious matters, more than 
in those connected with property. 4. No one 
is exempted from the command to appoint an 
executor. 5. The predecessors of the Prophet, 
the great Apostles, always appointed their was is 
from amongst their sons or near relatives. 6. 
The belief that the Prophet did not die intest- 
ate. 7. The belief that the Prophet promised 
punishment to those who return to idolatry 
after him. 8. The Prophet appointed ‘All as 
his lieutenant in Madina before the war of 
Tabuk, just as Moses appointed Aaron as his 
lieutenant. 9. The Prophet who ordered us to 
appoint an executor of one’s will could not vio- 
late his own commandment. 10. The Prophet 
himself commanded every general to appoint 
his successor in case of accidental death. 11. 
The Prophet appointed ‘All as the most revered 
member of his family, to whom he entrusted 
his associates, bidding them to follow him. He 
also left to ‘All his Book, sword, and many other 
items of his property. 12. The Prophet on 
several occasions explicitly called ‘All his brother, 
extalling his position above everybody else’s. 

31 . One who is appointed by the Prophet 
as the wasl, i.e. the executor of his will, is the 
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greatest ( [vfdal ) of all men after the Apostle 
of God. His substance ( jair'liar ) continues 
(laliaq) the substance ( jawliar ) of the Prophet, 
his virtue (Jcamal) conies from the virtue of 
the Prophet. The meaning of the teaching of 
the Apostle, the mysteries of his law (sharia), 
the secrets of his community ( milla ) and the 
real foundations of his religion ( lutqa'iq dini- 
hi) — all are in possession of the IFusT ; these 
cannot be acquired except from him. He inter- 
prets the religion of the Prophet, leads those 
who seek for knowledge, guards the correct 
sliarta. Only he can ensure the necessary purity 
and trustworthiness of a religious authority, 
guaranteeing the reliability of tradition. 

32. Imamat remains in the family (ahl bayt ) 
of the Prophet, to the exclusion of everybody 
else. Only descendants of ‘All and Fatima 
cap be Imams. Religion (din) cannot bo per- 
fect without following them ; the latter is a 
fard, or obligation. Faith in God and His 
Apostle is incomplete without faith in Imam, 
and hvjja. Obligatoriness of belief in Imamat 
is established by the fact that religion (din) 
and the law (sharta) cannot be established, or 
be complete and correct without an Imam, or 
Leader. The Prophet appointed the Imams, 
and the whole of the Islamic community (vmma) 
is the witness. The first Imams are Hasan 
and Husayn. Their father, ‘All, is, however, 
superior in rank to them. The community 
(umma) cannot elect an Imam, he is appoint- 
ed by a nass , or explicit indication. Objections 
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of those who do not believe in wasdya are 
refuted. 

Sucli an idea of the Imam is found in early Fatimid works, 
especially the Da'a'ivm'l-Jslctm. NasafI (318) says nothing about the 
method of the appointment of the Imam, thus revealing the difference 
between the Sunnite and the Slii‘ite ideas. The belief that an Imam 
cannot he elected is directed against Die Zaydls. Tlie idea that ‘Ali 
was superior to all subsequent imams was later on modified, especially 
by the Nizaris and Druzcs, who believe that there are neither greater 
nor smaller Imams, and that all of them are merely different human 
beams of tlie same Divine mission. Cf. art. 35. 

33. The Imam is the heir of the Prophet, 
and the executor of his will. Imams Hasan and 
Husayn left an inheritance to those who were 
the nearest to tliem by birth, spirit, substance 
and character, and this is all that mankiud needs. 
As they knew that mankind needs a guide and 
teacher, they appointed one in the world, per- 
mitting him to inherit their knowledge (ina'&nl 
‘ iilnnri-huind ), so that it may be preserved. Man- 
kind inherits from the Prophet the outward side 
of the religion, and its ordinances ( zawdliir wa 
alii, dm). The WaHl brings all this into a system 
(nirjdm), and reveals its inner meaning. He and 
the Imams teach the knowledge of salvation, 
and the real meaning ( haqlqa ) of the sharfa, 
in its correct form, free from perversions. 

The author omits all mention of the rules pertaining to succes- 
sion, of the actual genealogy of the Imams, which is all-important to 
an Ismaili, and of many other matters, such as the theory that the 
world can never remain without an Imam, or that there can only bo 
one Imam at a time, etc. The importance of the Imams Hasan and 
Husayn was always emphasised by the Fatimids who laid stress upon 
their descent from the Prophet through his daughter Fatima. 


34. Apostlesliip ( risala ) is not continuous. 
God sends an Apostle from time to time, in order 
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that he may put the affairs of mankind into order, 
when they become entirely confused, and when 
the world resembles a lunatic asylum. 

35. The office of the TFusv, or the executor 
of the Prophet’s will, is not transferred after the 
death of the former, but comes to an end. 

The TFri*I obviously is :m Tmnm who, in addition to his other vir- 
tues, lias the privilege of being the associate ot the Prophet, entrust, i«d 
with the executorship of his will. JSueli distinction was apparently 
required for various schematic constructions in the esoteric specula- 
tions. Cf. art. note. 

35. Imarnat, contrary to Prophetsliip and 
T Vasayat, is a permanent institution in the world. 
Its permanency ( islimrdr ) is a part of its nature. 
The Imam is the heir of all that is left by the 
Prophet, with regard to the sharfa , and the 
knowledge that is left by t lip Waxi t explaining 
the religion. The Imam is the guardian of the 
community (• nmma ), and its leader. The work 
of -the Prophet and the lF«.s7 is to la,st for the 
whole of the (millennial) period ( rtawr ), and the 
institution of Imarnat is the only way to achieve 
this. 


37. There is no t/liayba, i.e. the time when 
the Imam entirely disappears from the world, 
and does not control it. The Imam cannot dis- 
appear completely, but even if he is not manifest 
to the masses he is in touch with the chosen 
ones, and his whereabouts are known to them. 
They may even point him out to those of the 
ordinary followers who can be trusted. If it 
happened that the Imam completely ceased to 
exist, religion, left unguided, would fall into error 
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and perish, together with even those of the be- 
lievers who did their best to be faithful. God 
in His mercy will never permit such a thing to 
happen. And the Imam, being ma'sttm, or in- 
fallible, cannot commit any act which deprives 
him of his Imamat. 

The beginning of this article is obviously directed against the 
Ithna-‘asharis, and all other sects (as, e.g., the Druzes), who believe 
in hidden Imam. 

38. The world will never remain without a 
“Proof of God ” ( hujjatu'l-ldh ), i.e. either a Pro- 
phet, or Want, or Imam, or without one who 
can keep it in order, manage the organisation 
of the hierarchy of teachers ( hudad ), guard the 
established practices ( marasim ), and preserve 
them against deterioration. The Imam is the 
centre of the community in the absence of the 
Prophet, and although personally mortal, as every 
human being, his line of hereditary descent is 
permanent in the world. His genealogy is always 
known; he always follows the religion of his 
forefathers, never deviating from their beliefs. 
He never follows any one in religious matters; 
no one is superior to him in this respect. 

39. ‘All’s not taking steps after the death 
of the Prophet to take upon himself the office 
of khalifate was neither due to his inability 
{‘ijz), nor to neglect (t afrit). He was acting in 
accordance with the instructions of the Prophet, 
according to which he had first to carry on 
propaganda, and then only to take strong mea- 
sures. As authority, ‘All’s conversations with 
Ash‘ath, Talha, and others are referred to. 
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This apparently is a Shi'ite reply to the usual point of the Sun- 
nite creeds concerning the first caliphs (cf. Nasafi, 313 ; F.A. Ill, art. 
‘29 ; F. A. II, art. 10, etc.). 

40. One who is (in some respect) inferior 
to others ( maftlrd ) cannot be an Imam. Also 
an idolater ( mushriJc ), or one who does not keep 
the coveuant (in some MSS. there is ndqid , i.e. 
ndqidw'l-ahd , but in other copies — ndqis, i.e. 
perhaps “ defective ”, either physically or mental- 
ly). A man cannot be an Imam if he has practis- 
ed idolatry even for a moment in his life, though 
later on he embraced Islam. 

41. Imam cannot be elected by the com- 

munity. He is the absolute ruler, who imposes 
his final commandments (7 uidfid) upon his follow- 
ers. The principle of ijmd\ or consensus of the 
community in accepting certain religious laws 
and practices, is completely false. If some one 
accepts this principle, he should regard Muham- 
mad the Prophet as not a real Prophet, because 
all the peoples to whom he addressed his mes- 
sage, or at least the majority of them, did not 
at first recognize him as such, — the heathens, 
Jews, Christians, Sabians and Zoroastrians. 
Only the Imam, appointed by God is , 

or infallible, but the community, obviously, can- 
not be considered as infallible. 

Cf. above, article 32. The rejection of the principle of the ijmd\ 
or consensus of the community, is not only limited to this particular 
occasion ; the Ismailis reject it completely. 

42. Every one who makes an attempt on the 
rights of an Imam is like Taghut (the demon). 
This means that every action intended to oppose 

6 
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the Imam, to prevent him from occupying his 
office, etc., is to he considered as a great sin. 

43 . The iivima, or all the Muhammadan 
nations in their entirety, became split and fell 
into disagreement ( iJchtalcifat ) after the death of 
the Prophet, thus taking the way of error. 
This was chiefly due to their reluctance to fol- 
low the guidance of the ahl Bayt, i.e. the Imams. 
Only a small group amongst the Muslims re- 
mained faithful to the commandments and the 
will of the Prophet, suffering for this reason at 
the hands of different oppressors. Only the Isma- 
ilis preserved the correct belief, and followed the 
true path. 

Cf. also articles G8 and G9. 

44 . The principles of ra'y, or using com- 
monsense in the religious matters; of qiyas, or 
using logical analogy in deciding religious ques- 
tions, in the spirit of law and general religious 
ideas ; of ijtihad, or following the opinion of an 
expert in religious learning ; and of isiilisdn , or 
desire to introduce improvement and adjuste- 
ment of religious practices, — all these are re- 
jected. The chief authority for this attitude is 
Imam Ja‘far as-Sadiq. And the basis of such a 
ban is the capability of human nature to err, 
despite the best intentions. 

On these principles cf. articles 56 and 75. 

45 . Swearing allegiance ( bay'a ) to the Imam 
is obligatory to every mu' min. Whoever wants 
to join the da'wa, or the religion of Muham- 
mad the Prophet, has to possess faith, 7 mar.. 
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and to enter into a covenant ( 'mu'ahada ) with him 
on behalf of God. Disloyalty to the Prophet 
is in reality disloyalty to God who has sent him. 
Those who have sworn such allegiance must 
obey, and keep their promise with all faithful- 
ness. Women must also swear allegiance, go- 
ing through the ceremony of mtthaq, in the 
same way as men. They must act righteously, 
oppose everything that is unlawful < [haram ) in 
the sharta, and keep secret those things and 
that religious knowledge which are entrusted 
to them. 

Cf. article 49, on punishment for violation of the covenant. 


46 . Obedience ( taa ) to all dictates of the 
religion is the most important duty of the faith- 
ful. Whoever obeys the commandments of the 
founder of the religion ( sahibu’sh-sharfa ), by 
complying with them, obeys the orders of God. 
Salvation can be attained only through such 
obedience, which should be complete, in word, 
action, desire and thought (bi'l-lisan iva'l-jawtlrih 
wa'l-qalb wa'l-yaqln'). “ Whoso obeys the Pro- 
phet he has obeyed God” (Coran, IV, 82). 

47 . Complete surrendering, or submission 
of one self ( tasllm ), and the following of some 
one ( ittiba ‘), are of two kinds, right or wrong. 
The taslivi of the proper ( sawdb ) kind is when 
one entirely submits himself and his own will 
to the- guidance of the religion of the Prophet, 
of his commandments ( amr ), and the com- 
mand of the Imams from the house of the 
Prophet (ahl Bayt), and unreservedly follows 
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these. The Imams are the rightful heirs of 
the Prophet, possessing his Book, knowing its 
hidden meaning, and its explanation ( ta’wil ). 
They are the ahlu’dh-dhilcr and rdn’l-amr after 
him. The faulty form of the tasllm is that 
in which one submits himself voluntarily to 
the will of various pretenders, and sees eye to 
eye with them; or when he simply seeks a 
higher position or wealth through them, well 
knowing that they have no real right to pose 
as religious leaders. 

On the Pruze ideas about tasllm cl. de Sacy, II, 647 sq. 

48. The people who really obey God and 
His Apostle, and are therefore entitled to receive 
the “mighty hire”, or great reward (often 
referred to in the Coran), are those who faith- 
fully keep their covenants, and strictly observe 
their oath ( al-vivfl bi'l-‘uhfld loa’l-multazim li'l- 
viawathlq ). 

Cf. article 45, on taking the oath. * 

49. Whoever breaks his covenant and vio- 
lates his oath of allegiance, disobeys God and 
His Apostle, and, by doing so, is cursed and pun- 
ished by “ painful punishment ” (also often refer- 
red to in the Coran). 

Cf. article 45. 


50. The fast of Ramadan should be started 
after one actually sees the new moon only in 
those cases in which he cannot obtain correct 
information about the date of the real (astro- 
nomical) beginning of the month. The Prophet 
prescribed such way of beginning the fast only 
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to those who live alone, are on a journey, and 
have no competent teacher ( fcujil ) at hand who 
could (scientifically) determine the real date. 

However difficult it is to believe that the Prophet, in the state of 
the Arab astronomical ideas of his time, could ever have given such a 
proscription, or even raised tho question, it is a fact that this idea 
appears at a very early date in Ismailism. Cf. de Sacy, 11, 510 sq., 
wlio mentions that this matter became prominent in Kpvpt as soon 
as Jawhar, the Fatimid general, had occupied the province. There 
are many works in Ismaili literature, and many are still being com- 
posed, in which this subject is thoroughly studied. 

51 . Miracles of the Prophet, which he mani- 

fested to mankind while establishing his religion 
(«/ 'uira'i 1 ), are to be regarded as true and real 
{anna-ha liaqlqa). They are of throe different 
classes: 1. supernatural phenomena produced 
by him ( ikliraqn'l-ada ) ; 2. tho greatness and 

sublimeness of his teaching ( nutq ) which no 
one can imitate ; and 3. liis virtues and ex- 
cellent qualities ( fada'ii ), which he possessed 
in his capacity of the Perfect Man. 

52 . Verses of tho Coran can be abrogated 
only by other verses of the Coran itself. Copies 
of the Coran must bo made with great care, 
lest mistakes kreep into religion. The aid JUujl , 
i.o. the Imams, possess hereditary knowledge of 
the Coran, guarding it against perversion and 
errors. The Book was left by the Prophet to 
his followers together with his l itra, or “close 
relatives ”. 

53 . The Coran contains all religious know- 
ledge ( al-ulavm'd-diniijya ), both in letter and 
spirit ( amnia lafzan iva ammd vui nix). Philo- 
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sophy, hilcma, is what is contained in the Coran 
(liiya ma l dnl via adi c fl'l-Qur'dn). It contains all 
that mankind needs to bo guided in religion and 
in wisdom ( sliar l an wa l aqlan). 

54. Shari 1 a agrees with Mima, or philo- 
sophy and science. It is not right to maintain 
that the latter ( al-MJcvia wa’l-falsafa ) are differ- 
ent (by nature) from religious wisdom ( al - 
hihmatu’sh-shar'iyya). God created mankind 
capable of reasoning and knowing ( hultamd ’ wa 
liquid'), and it would be absurd to think that 
He should prescribe a law (shar‘) for them 
which would not be based on judgement and 
reason ( ghayr viuhJcavi wa ghayr ma l qnl). The 
law which is given to them must therefore be 
based on the same principles of logic as other 
forms of human knowledge. Religious pre- 
scriptions differ only in so far as they are con- 
cerned with the outer ( zahir ), or the inner 
(bdf in) meaning of religion, and both are within 
the competence of reason, because it is applic- 
able both to the physical and spiritual pheno- 
mena. The normal man then can only act 
rightly when his physical vision ( basar ) is 
helped by mental vision ( baslra ), which is based 
on reason (‘ aql ). 

55. Religious duties ( taJclif ) consist of pro- 
per actions \avial) and necessary knowledge 
(Him), which are obligatory to every able bodied 
adult of sound mind. Every one who has come 
out of the age of childhood is under an obliga- 
tion to follow this commandment. They are 
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thus divided into two categories, those which are 
connected with the body (badan 7), and those 
connected with the mind or intellect (‘ aqh ). 
Compliance with the prescriptions of these two 
classes of duties is rewarded, and their neglect 
is punished by God, from whom nothing is hidden. 
One cannot take up only practices prescribed in 
connection with the body, disregarding those 
which are connected with mental life, and vice 
versa , because spirit and body cannot exist se- 
parately, but depend on each other. 

56 . Bahth, or investigation, and nazar, or 
reflection and pondering over religious matters 
(‘nlttviu’d-dln) are a (recognized) way of learn- 
ing ( istifada ), but only when conducted under a 
properly qualified teacher. Idqas which cannot be 
approved of by him are errors ( dalala ). Instruc- 
tion ( ta‘llm ) of qualified teachers is the proper 
ba,sis of faith and of religious law ( asln’d-dln 
wa’sh-shar 1 ), when coupled with the l isma, or 
infallibility. Every form of excess ( ziyuda ) in 
religious matters is to be avoided, as also every 
form of following the methods of ijUluul , ra’y, 
istihsan , and musaada (concessions to the lower 
instincts). 

57 . It is obligatory ( ivajib ) to seek know- 
ledge (in the religious field), — talabu'l- ilvi. 
Similarly, it is obligatory (ivajib) to teach, and 
thus transfer it to others, who are fit and cap- 
able of learning, and deserve it. Both these, i.e. 
learning and teaching, are indispensable duties 
(farida) of every Muslim. They are important 
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both for the (spread and preservation of the) 
religion, and for (progress and betterment of) 
life in general ( li'd-dtn wa'd-dunya). 

Cf. article 16 , in which the same matter is referred to amongst 
other ideas. 

58. Ecligious life ( al-a l malii'sli-shar l iyya ) 
forms a system, like a living human body : the 
Prophet may be compared with its head, his 
lieutenant (khalifa) resembles its heart, the asso- 
ciates (ashub) of the latter are like its senses 
or limbs, its religious acts resemble the move- 
ments of the body, etc. Thus if a man has 
complete faith; and acts in accordance with the 
prescriptions of sharta, liis religious life and its 
progress are sound. But if the balance is upset 
by attaching more importance either to the batin 
side of the religion, or to the zdhir, while the 
opposite side is neglected, the system ceases to 
work correctly. Therefore there always must be 
in the world some one ( shahs dim) who has the 
power to keep the balance right by his guidance 
in religious matters. He is one “whom G-od 
raiseth in this world”, and who by his ta l lim ., 
or religious teaching, helps the soul to guard 
itself from sin. Souls can easily fall in error 
without this, straying from the path of obedience 
to God, and descending the path of mischief and 
neglect of duties. He brings them back to obed- 
ience to God, thus making them different from 
those who live in bestial ways. 

59. Propoganda of religion, of command- 
ment of what is considered as proper, and of 
prohibition of what is considered as improper, 
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is the duty of properly qualified persons ( wujiib 
ad-du‘a' ila'd-dln wa'l-amr bi'l-ma l rftf wa'n-nahy 
i ani' L-munkar ‘alal- l ulama), — and of nobody else 
(dun gliayri-1dm\ — within the limits of their 
possibilities ( istita l a ). The author quotes many 
verses from the Coran in which this is explain- 
ed. It is a duty of each one of the faithful 
(mu’ min) to enjoin what is right, as far as he 
can, and to prohibit what is wrong, within the 
limits of his possibilities ( istitaa ), whether by 
tongue, by hand, or by heart. Those who are 
prevented from this by the practice of taqiyya, 
or by fear (of persecutions), may by the mercy 
of God receive their reward. . Those who wish 
to act rightly, but cannot, and do wrong, being 
conscious of this, injure their faith; they will 
be punished. This especially . applies to those 
who know how they should act, and who talk 
much about this, and yet ultimately do wrong, 
for consideration of some material advantages. 

Cf. also art. 97. It is not quite clear whether the l ulamd\ refer- 
red to here, are ordinary priests, or Imams. The verses of the Goran, 
quoted here, attribute such amr and nahy to prophets. The obscurity 
may be intentional; it may (as in art. 97 and 98), be a later addition, 
intended to uphold the interests of the priestly class. Cf. art. 61. 

60 . Ta’wll, or authoritative allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Coran and religious prescrip- 
tions, is indispensable ( wajib ) for the right under- 
standing of the religion, in all its aspects. This 
equally refers both to the plain ( zahir ) form of 
the religion, and to the bdtin, or abstract. For 
instance, one may wonder why certain injunc- 
tions of the sharta have this or that form, not 
something different; or why Muhammad the 
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Prophet was sent to Arabs, and not to any 
other people. Such questions are answered by 
ta'wil of ‘All b. Abl Tiilib. (The author quotes 
many verses of the Coran, in which ta'wil is 
given for explanation of the messages of some 
ancient prophets). The Prophet, who addressed 
not a highly cultured people, but Arabs, such 
as they were at the time, would necessarily 
speak only about plain matters connected with 
the visible world. But every such statement 
in the Coran implies also a reference to the 
abstract (‘ aqliyya ), and to the spiritual (rnlul- 
niyya ) meaning of it ; these require special 
elucidation, by a qualified person, who possesses 
the necessary knowledge. Much is written about 
this elsewhere. 

61. Imams have special deputies in differ- 
ent parts of the world, whose duty is to guide 
the people to whom they are sent. 

62. One who blindly follows the religion 
of his ancestors, by tradition, without having 
ascertained for himself whether it is correct or 
wrong, is not right. He should know, and act 
in agreement with the Coran and sienna (or 
traditional practice of the Prophet), as taught 
by the recognized leaders belonging to the fami- 
ly of the Apostle ( ahl Bayt ) (or their deputies). 
It is equally wrong either to change continually 
one’s religious opinions, or to stick obstinately 
to the beliefs of one’s forefathers, out of inten- 
tional conservatism, even when he is not satisfied 
with them, and does not regard them as reliable. 
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63. Love for the sake of God, and hatred 
of all that opposes Him, benefaction (for His 
sake), ‘atd’, and man 1 , or resistance of what is 
wrong, are necessary elements of piety (din). 

64. Association with unreliable peoplo, mu- 
nafiq, is undesirable. Such m-unafiqs are those 
who ridicule religion, or its priests, outwardly 
accepting the beliefs of it, but inwardly having 
no faith in them. 

65. In many places in the Coran one finds 
that the Prophet preached only belief in One 
God (not mentioning the other points of the 
creed). Such rudimentary da\va (ad-da 1 ivatu'l- 
awwala) was permissible only to the Prophet 
himself, at the beginning of his mission, and 
is no longer sufficient. The primitive formula 
belongs to the fitra or innate religious sense 
of .mankind, and is the greatest proof of the 
truth of the mihuwiva. 

66 . The earlier religious systems (shard’ t) 
are all abrogated by the sliarta of Muhammad 
the Prophet. Such periodical abrogations and 
renovations ( tajdid ) of the revealed religion are 
an advantage (maslaha) to mankind. The pre- 
sent sliarta has to remain to the Last Day, when 
God will fill the earth with justice and equality 
as much as it is now filled with oppression and 
lawlessness. 

The idea of maslaha , or benefit of mankind, intended by God, is 
inherited by Ismailism from the Mu'tazilites ; it was opposed by the 
Sunnites, of. NasafI, 311, and F. A. Ill, 266, art. 20. 
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67. The abrogation of the earlier religious 
systems is due to the advantages ( masalih ) 
which the wisdom of God intends for mankind. 
When God created the world, He sent His pro- 
phets with their different systems of law and 
religion in order to protect the human race 
against its own destructive and internecine in- 
stincts. But in the course of time mankind be- 
gins to neglect the injunctions of short a , chaos 
is gradually overtaking it, and God, in His mercy, 
sends a new Apostle, to establish a new religion, 
which abrogates that given by his predecessor. 

Cf. art. 34. The author obviously relers to the theory of the 
dawrs , or prophetic epochs, lasting about one thousand years each, in- 
to which the continuous Divine guidance of mankind is divided. 


68. True religion ( al-hagq ) is always the 
lot of only a small minority of mankind, as can 
be proved from the Coran. The great majority 
usually take up various false and mistaken beliefs. 

This pessimistic reflection is common to all branches of the Jtsma- 
ilis. TusI (JRAS, 1931, p. 550) devotes to it a special chapter (tasaw- 
wur xviii). 


69. The (real) piety (din) and faith are 
found only in Shi‘ism ( tashayyu* ), just as the 
(real) following ( ittibet ) of the practice (snnna) 
of the Prophet, of his commandments, and of 
the members of his family ( ahl Bayt), to whom 
the Slii'ites are firmly attached in accordance 
with the order of the Apostle of God. The 
Imams are the l itra, or “ close relatives ”, whom 
the Prophet left on his deathbed to his follow- 
ers, together with his Book. No one is equal 
to them ( l& yuqds bi-na cihad). The Prophet 
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predicted the splitting up of the Islamic com- 
munity into seventy three sects after his death; 
of these only one is that which brings salvation 
(cf. art. 43). It is the one which follows the 
Prophet and his descendants, aid Bayt, who are 
the Ark of Noah giving religious salvation. The 
Prophet himself ordered his community to follow 
‘All and his dhurriyya. ‘AH is greater than both 
his sons, Hasan and Husayn. W (day a, or sup- 
port for ‘All, and love for him and his cause, 
is the greatest religious virtue in Islam. 

70. One must do his best to act in accord- 
ance with prescriptions of the religion as far 
as it is within his possibilities. Excess in any- 
thing is undesirable, just as trying to achieve 
the impossible, while sacrificing something that is 
essential. The ideal attitude of the true Muslim 
is rigid allegiance to what is prescribed by God, 
mafrvdat , and careful discharge of his duties. 

This implies condemnation of Sufic practices and asceticism, 
which were not encouraged by the Fatimids. 

71. Life means activity, and the existence 
of the visible world consists of actions. Every 
action may be either good or evil, and God, 
surely, will either reward or punish it. But 
such rewards or punishments are awarded after 
death, — this world is not the place for enjoying 
the first, or permanently suffering from the 
second. 

On life after death cf. art. 81. 

72. Islam is verbal assertion, qawl bi'l - 
lisan (of one’s belonging to the religion of 
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Muhammad the Prophet), together with the ad- 
option of its psychology (uutq bi-hi), realisation 
that this implies submission ( inqiyad ) and obe- 
dience (tad) to the commandment of profess- 
ing (shahadd) all that is prescribed by Muham- 
madanism: monotheism, belief in prophetship, 
surrender to the ordinance of God ( taslnn ), 
abiding by them, giving up opposition to them, 
etc., whether such things please one or displease. 
One who verbally professes Islam is a Muslim , 
not a Mu min. Profession of Islam is the gate 
by which one enters when seeking for the higher 
truths (liaqd'iq) which are revealed by the Pro- 
phet. By this gate one enters the system of 
duties ( tdat ), which make his soul engage in 
the reflection about the nature of the command- 
ments of God, the obligatory character of the 
prescriptions of the sharta, etc., either explicit 
(zilhir), or implicit (bafin). 

Of. Niisn.fi, 312 ; F.A. Ill, art. 24 ; de Sacy, II, 522 sq. 


73. Faith (imdn) is not only professing 
(qawl), but also acting (in accordance with the 
prescriptions of the religion), and determination 
(nitjija) to act accordingly. It is by faith that 
one can be saved. By faith one asserts the 
truth of the mission of the Prophet. Faith 
gradually becomes distributed in the limbs of 
the faithful, so that his movements and actions 
(automatically) become in agreement with the 
principles of obedience to God, or prescribed 
forms of worship. There should not be any dis- 
crepancy between word, intention and action. 
If such discrepancy appears, this indicates that 
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the man is insincere ( mvnafiq ). These three 
elements of faith depend on each other. In a 
true mu' min they are always present. Ity their 
union he attains the state of perfect morality, 
and lives in full agreement with the injunctions 
of the revealed religion. 

Cf. NasafI, 312 ; F.A. Ill, art. 24 ; do Sacy, II, M2. 


74 . Purity ( tahara ) is of two kinds : ritual 
purity, which is attained through the prescribed 
purifications by water, or, in its absence, by clean 
earth; and, secondly, internal or spiritual ( but in ) 
purity, which means the purity of heart, its be- 
ing free from everything unclean, i.e. from all 
that may defile it by sensuality (at-tabta ash- 
shahwdniyya ash-sharlra), which is an evil and 
Satauical factor ( jtunhar ). It perverts and de- 
files all good and ideal desires which God in- 
spires into the heart, inducing man to do evil. 
One can only purify himself from (the ordinary) 
uncleanliuess by “real water” ( al-md ’ al-wntlaq). 
Similarly, one can only purify himself from 
spiritual unclcanliness, coming from doubt and 
disobedience to God, by the “water of know- 
ledge” ( ma'u'l- l ilm ), which is the knowledge of 
the real meaning of things, as these are explained 
by religious teachers, who received this wisdom 
originally from ‘All ibn Abl Talib. This wisdom 
is partly enshrined in the religions books which 
can be read and understood by those who pos- 
sess sufficient education and intelligence. 

Articles 74-80 give elementary ta'wil of the fundamental religions 
prescriptions; this subject is specially dealt with in ta'icil and 
haqd’iq works. 
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75. Water, by which ritual ablutions can 
be made, should be beyound doubt (as to its 
purity). Similarly, spiritual water, by which 
one’s heart can only be purified, should be 
beyond doubt as to its pure origin. Certainty 
as to its purity can only be attained when it 
comes directly from the Prophet himself, through 
‘All and Imams, his successors. One must be 
perfectly sure as to its not being defiled by arbitr- 
ary perversions of interested parties, or by inci- 
dental errors from which human mind can never 
be quite safe, from ijtihad , qiyds , ra'y, and all 
other possible forms of alteration and adultera- 
tion. 

About ra'y, etc., cf. art. 44 and 56. 


76. Prayer (salat) is of two kinds One is 
the ordinary prescribed prayer, namaz , which 
consists of the recitation of prescribed formulas, 
accompanied by special genuflexions, prostra- 
tions, etc., which are all discussed in details in 
special books devoted to these matters. All 
these details are based on the expamle of the 
angels and great prophets who introduced differ- 
ent practices in their time. This form of wor- 
ship, expressed in proper words and movements 
of the body, belongs to the field of what is called 
the “worship by actions”, al-ibadatn'l- l amaliy- 
ya. The other form of prayers is spiritual ; it is 
based on high training of the soul and conscious- 
ness, and belongs to the sphere of the “wor- 
ship by knowledge”, al-ihadatu'Vilmiyya. It 
is differently described by terms such as “ attach- 
ment ” ( ittisal ) to God, or “ approachment ” 
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( laqarrub ) to Him, or “union” ( ittikad ) with 
Him, or connection with the higher world (aZ- 
irtibdt bi'l-mala'i'l-dld). It has nothing to do 
with any fixed formula, or prescribed genu- 
flexions or prostrations, or any special move- 
ments of the body. It can only be performed 
in spirit, by the force of continuous meditation, 
or by the power of concentration ( bi-quwwati'l - 
irtibad wa skidd ati'l-muhafaza), by persistent 
effort to preserve spiritual purity, by keeping 
away from temptations of one’s lower self, 
abandonment of lust, and exercise of self con- 
trol ( sabr ) in the most difficult and unpleasant 
situations of life, or fatiguing forms of worship. 
When one masters all this, he has really attained 
the desired attachment to God ( Juufqatu’l - 
ittisal). He will then become a real ascetic, 
consciously and rightly following the spirit of 
religion. He will never lose the virtues which 
he has acquired, and will always be ready to 
help others to seek salvation. He will never 
turn from the path leading to spiritual benefit 
( salah ) for fear of its difficulties, or out of the 
desire to conceal ( taqiyyatan ) what he has acquir- 
ed from others. He will be always kind, gener- 
ous and magnanimous to all. 

77. Paying the zaJcdf , or religious tax, is 
obligatory upon every one who possesses a cer- 
tain minimum of income. Money in the world 
is similar to blood in human body. When it 
accumulates beyond a certain limit, it causes 
harm to the organism, injuring the health. There- 
fore it is necessary to adjust the balance regul- 
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arly, preventing undesirable developments, by 
contributing a certain share in the income for 
the purposes of general benefit of the community. 

78 . Fast, as a religious practice, is intro- 
duced in order to imitate the example of the 
angels, who do not possess human weaknesses 
and defects. It is obligatory, and has many 
spiritual advantages in so far as it helps to sup- 
press sensuality. But in addition to fast as 
abstention from ordinary food and drink, there 
also is a fast in the spiritual sense which con- 
sists in the religious duty of not communicat- 
ing or teaching any religious matters, on the 
part of those who do not possess the necessary 
qualifications, and are not licenced to do this. 
The inner meaning of the fast is explained in 
special books. 

79 . Hajj, or pilgrimage to the sanctuary 
of Mekka, is obligatory upon all who can afford 
the expenses it entails. All the rites prescribed 
for it are important, nothing in it should be 
neglected or overlooked. There is a great deal 
of important symbolism in its ceremonies; this 
is explained in books which specially deal with 
the question. 

80 . Religious war (jihad) is obligatory (wa- 
jib) against the people who turn away from 
religion. When one is called to discharge this 
duty, he is bound ( muJcallaf) to take it up under 
the guidance of the right leader (imam), or under 
whomsoever the latter chooses and commissions 
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to act on his behalf. If the mu' min loses his 
life while discharging the duty of jihad , he 
acquires special nearness to God. Apart from 
ordinary war for religion, the jihad can have 
yet another form. This is the struggle against 
one’s own vices and sensuality which make him 
deviate from the right path prescribed by reli- 
gion ( shar ‘). This spiritual war against one’s 
self is only permitted to those who possess the 
necessary qualifications of ‘ ilm and l amal, i.e. 
theoretical education and practical religious 
training. 

81. Life after death is not similar to this 
existence ( aJchira .... dar ghayr hadhihi'd-dar at- 
tain iyya). It is never affected by decay, belong- 
ing to the realm of purity, cleanliness and truth. 
Only those souls will attain it, after the separa- 
tion from their bodies, which during their 
earthly life have freed themselves from the im- 
purity of sin, from erroneous beliefs, etc., and 
who have acquired real virtues. 

Cf. art. 71. The ordinary Muslim eschatology is usually under- 
stood as a series of symbols and allegories. For details about what 
happens with the soul after death see art. 93 and 94. 


82. The judgement {his ah), and rising in 
flesh {hashr) on the Last Day, punishment and 
reward, are all true because all the great pro* 
phets have revealed these matters to mankind. 

These beliefs are understood symbolically, not literally. Many 
Ismaili authors prefer the expression as-Sa l a (also used by NasafI, 
315), for the designation of the Resurrection, to the usual yawmu'l- 
Qiydma . 
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83 . Reward ( jaz & ’) and punishment (‘iqdb) 
after death are true. Just as the body grows 
and exists by assimilating the foods which it 
consumes, so the soul lives by the revelations 
and regulations of the religion which it follows. 
As the body and soul are inseparably connected, 
so are the correct religious beliefs and righteous 
actions of mankind. As a sound body is long- 
lived and active, so a sound and clean mind is 
capable of acquiring high wisdom which will 
carry the soul to the angelic state after the 
death of the body. Those men whose actions 
are contraiy to the prescriptions of religion 
reveal the wickedness of their natures, aud will 
receive all the punishments which religion en- 
joins. Such punishments, which affect the body, 
affect the soul, too. The body perishes, return- 
ing to the elements. The soul feels the need 
for possessing reason, but does not find it (cf. 
art. 90) ; it seeks for a body in which it could 
have a heart, but this it also cannot find. Its 
evil actions enclose it as an armour, which 
holds it, and tortures it. It cannot attain the 
angelic state ( vialakat ), and is powerless to dis- 
sociate itself from what it no longer likes to be 
associated with. Every one who violates the 
law ( nanuis ) of the Creator, intended for the 
general welfare of His creatures, harms him- 
self; and the community, to which he belongs, 
has the right to take necessary measures against 
him. 

Cf. Nasafi, 310; F.A. Ill, art. 26. About free will, alluded to 
here (also art. 84 and 86), cf. Nasafi, ibid.; F.A. Ill is rather re- 
strained on this point. On soul and body see art. 90. 
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84 . Reward ( jaza ’) is inevitable, in future 
life (/7 (jhayr luidhiln d.-dar). The human soul 
is living (7 uujy), and endowed with (free) power 
(qudir) to do good or evil, to obey or to disobey 
God. If both kinds of its actions would be treat- 
ed in the same way, there would be no sign of 
God’s rule ( siydsa ), or order in the world, ac- 
cording to which good and obedient souls are 
preferred to those which are not good and not 
obedient. Then chaos would reign, and all would 
fall in confusion. But as it is the will of God 
that signs of His greatness and omnipotence 
should be manifest, and that Ilis mastership 
over the world should be asserted, then reward 
is to follow every action of man, who first re- 
ceives commandments as to things permissible 
and prohibited. If a.n individual (shallis) acts, 
the mere fact of his acting does not carry in 
itself either praise or condemnation. All depends 
on.the motives of the action. If he acts against 
the law (siyusa) given by a prophet, and is punish- 
ed, e.g., by his hand being cut, or bv being 
beheaded, the punishment would be only partial : 
the hand is merely a part of the body, not of 
the soul also. As the justice of God is beyond 
doubt, it is indubitable that the soul will also be 
punished. Mankind is composed of individuals, 
and an individual is composed of a soul and body. 
The soul is capable of distinguishing between 
passing pleasures, derived from the experience 
of senses, and between eternal spiritual happi- 
ness. Accordingly, the soul will receive either 
the reward ( thmrdb ) or punishment { l icjab), de- 
pending on whether it seeks eternal obedience 
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to God, or merely passing pleasures, despite dis- 
obeying the commandments of God, acting against 
the prescriptions of His Apostles. But God is 
not only just, but also merciful. He guides man- 
kind, through His Apostles, to what is good. 
Therefore He has the right to punish the obsti- 
nate and the ungrateful who do not accept His 
guidance, and persist in doing evil. But the 
world is continually changing, and thus final and 
eternal reward or punishment must be received 
in the abode other than this world, the abode 
of eternity. 

85. Every thing that exists is derived from 
the four taha'i 1 , or “ temperamen ts ”. The visible ’ 
world consists of their combinations, which be- 
come more and more complex as one rises from 
inorganic nature to the highly developed orga- 
nisms, and to man. Their distribution is in the 
hands of “ wise angels ”, mala' ilia ‘uqald ’, who 
instantly and without fail bring them into action 
in accordance with the command of God. 

This is apparently inserted for linking up the theory of the taba’i ‘ 
with religion. Cf. art. 23. 

86. Man is the choisest creation ( safwa ) of 
the world. He seeks to approach his Creator, 
of his own accord, not by any compulsion ( li - 
af ali-hi’ l-ikh tiijd riyya dfina'l-jabviijya'). Every- 
thing in the material world is composed of four 
elements ( ummahdt ), i.e. fire, air, water and earth. 
Man has in him the finest form of fire, — the 
light of his reason; the finest form of air, — his 
speech; the purest water, — the essence of his 
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life; and the purest earth, in the form of the 
foods absorbed by his body. Being the crown 
of creation, and endowed with the highest psych- 
ical abilities, such as reason, thought, etc., man 
is free in his actions. These actions all are re- 
corded in the Celestial Book, the Lawk Maljfnz. 
He possesses also the (psychical) power of will, 
by which he controls, and to some extent mas- 
ters, his body. God does not force him to act 
in this or that way, but gives him His help if 
he prays for it. 

Cf. art. 83 and 84. The real purpose of this seems to include the 
unvnialidt into religious dogma. 

87. God knows everything what happens 
with or in His creations, whether it is open or 
secret, and nothing can be hidden from Him. 
God does not disclose to man the date of his 
death in order to make him strive to attain a 
greater degree of moral perfection. Those who 
purify their minds, and obey God, may gradually 
attain the state when the lights of the Realities 
are kindled in them by the angels, higher know- 
ledge becomes accessible to them {ytilul Hay -hi 
wa yulqd ‘ alay-hi ), and they receive the highest 
equality and the greatest happiness ( al-qistu'l - 
a l zavi wa'l-liazzu'l-ajzal). Obstructing vei Is then 
become torn before their spiritual vision, and they 
begin to know many things which are normally 
hidden from mankind. 

This sounds quite Sufic, and is clearer when read together with 
art. 94. Cf. also art. 89. 

88. Daily bread neither comes from the 
personal effort of man, nor can be stopped by 
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human interference, but is given (or taken away) 
by Divine Command. God has created this 
world in perfect order, and, through His angels, 
has caused the spheres, stars, etc., to move 
smoothly, as a good and well regulated mechan- 
ism. In this perfect system every living crea- 
ture is provided with all its necessities. In 
the case of man it happens that one has better 
luck than others, and therefore becomes richer 
than the others, who always remains poor. But 
the chances are originally equal. Why such a 
difference occurs, — this is a mystery of Clod’s 
predestination. 

Ci. Nasiifl, 311 ; F. A. Ill, art. 21. 

89. The length of the lives of man in this 
world is fixed by Divine decree, and cannot be 
altered. God, however, can prolong the lives 
of those who lead pious lives; He may shorten 
the lives of the impious and vile. 

Cf. Jirfc. 87 ; also NasafI, 311 ; F. A. Ill, art. 21. 

90. The human (conscious) soul ( nnfs ) can 
neither acquire knowledge nor act before it is 
joined with the body which it is destined to 
animate, and has no (separate) source of being 
("ayn viaivjadd). The soul, being a substance 
capable of acquiring and possessing knowledge, 
is coupled with the body. In combination with 
the latter it forms a Universe in miniature, a 
prototype of the visible world. The knowledge 
of the world is not found in the intellect, but 
is gradually acquired by it, through the experi- 
ence of the senses. Thus the body is necessary 
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to its functioning and attainment of knowledge, 
apart from its being necessary for its existence 
in the physical world. The knowledge gathered 
by the soul can either bo acquired directly from 
observation of the world, or received from the 
Imams, of whom one is always present in the 
Universe, though sometimes he may be concealed. 

About human knowledge cf. Nasafi, 308-309 ; F. A. ITT, art. 1 and 
2 ; Ghazzall, in his Mishkalu'l-anwar , deals at length with this subject. 

91. The innate reasoning faculty ( al-aql 
al-yharlzl) is the instrument for the acquirement 
of knowledge ( mat r if a ) ; the soul hunts ( tata - 
myyad ) with it for ideas (ma‘drif), concerning 
both the spiritual and the material worlds. It 
is like a sword, which does not kill by itself, 
but is an instrument for killing. Similarly, 
reason, by itself, does not contain the knowledge 
of things in general ( imijarradatan ), but acquires 
it when it is aided by the help of God ( yashahu - 
Im't-tawflq miiui'l-lali). Such help ( tawflq ) is 
a special blessing of God ; only those who pos- 
sess faith (< ahlit'l-Jmdn ) are privileged to have it 
in the best and fullest degree. It is unwise to 
think that one can only limit himself with the 
experience of the outer material world, and to 
rely on it. True knowledge can only be received 
from the Founder of the religion, or the Imams, 
who continue his work, and who teach mankind 
for its own benefit. 

92. The soul, by its nature (jawhar), is 
living ( liayy ), willing ( q&clir ), and though origin- 
ally it does not possess knowledge, it is cap- 
able of acquiring it. It is the real inner mover 
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of the body, the source of its activities. Its 
life, will, and cognition are innate qualities, 
which neither appear with time, nor can be 
added from outside. The author gives a long 
dissertation on the relations between the Sub- 
stance and Accidens (‘ arad ), with special regard 
to “movement ”, i.e. activity. He explains how 
it can be directed towards any reasonable aim 
and purpose. 

Gf. art. 84. 

93 . The soul becomes separated from the 
body after death, and goes to the realm of spirits. 
Those souls whose activities are in agreement 
with the commandments of God attain au an- 
gelic state, while the soul of the disobedient will 
join Iblls. Decomposition of the body does not 
affect the soul ; the body returns to the elements 
of which it is composed, and which again can 
become involved in the building up of new 
plants, animals, and even human bodies by 
direct and indirect assimilation with their tis- 
sues. But soul has nothing to do with this 
process. According to the indications of the 
Coran and of tradition, the soul is eternal, and 
does not perish after death. 

This is a reply to the heresiologists who attribute to the Ismailis 
belief in metempsychosis. 

94 . What does the soul attain after its 
separation from the body ? — G od calls us, through 
His intermediaries ( wcisait ) to accept His com- 
mandments, conveyed by His messengers, who 
give information about the Other World. The 
latter is the world of ideas ( sitvariyya ), while 
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this wcrfld, in which we live, is material ( mad - 
diyya). The human sonl ( tiafs ) can be given 
the possibility of admittance to the realm of 
ideas ( ad-dar as-situariyya). It always strains 
the psychical faculties with which it is endowed 
by nature, such as imagination, thought, its 
jawhar (=life or preservation instinct?), illu- 
minating flashes of reason, and ta'yldat, or inner 
Divine illumination, which it receives with the 
help of intermediaries between God and man; — 
all this it does in order to learn something 
about the Other World. The soul seeks for 
right elucidation ( an-ndtiqa ) of that world; it 
should be abstract, rational, adequate to (that 
world’s original) idea ( sflra ), which it explains, 
implying ( mnttahida ) that world’s excellence 
and its faculty of attainment of perfectidn. With 
the help of its imagination the soul is able to 
form a (general) idea (.s-fira) of this world, which 
it abstracts from its materiality. Such abstrac- 
tion is composed of substances of angels ( dha - 
wdtu’l-mald’iJca), — as elemental forces, — and 
of ideas ( siwar ). The soul continues to increase 
its knowledge, and its psychical faculties never 
cease inquiring until it goes to receive the 
order of God (a?nr), by which it becomes ready 
to possess the blessing of reason and love ( uns ), 
inseparably united with it. Then it becomes 
free from the necessity of paying attention to 
the body, and the demands with which its senses 
bother it. Its distraction between the intel- 
lect and body, which always requires nurish- 
ing, ceases, and does not break the final spiritual 
union ( al-ittisdl al-Jciilli). At the moment of 
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death, and separation of the soul from the body, 
all impeding veils are lifted, and the union be- 
comes final, because the soul remains for over 
abiding in tawlild , or Unitarian contemplation 
of God. This is accompanied by the blessing 
which the immediate Creator ( Mubdi £ ) bestows 
upon it, endowing it with the highest perfec- 
tions which human speech is powerless to de- 
scribe. The soul then remains in the World of 
Reward {daru’th-thawab), which is unchangeable 
and enternal. 

Here only so much can be said. Those who 
wish to know more about this should seek for 
information elsewhere (i.e. in works on haqa'iq). 

The Sufic spirit of this i'tiqdd is really striking. Explanation of 
some terms : wasd'if obviously implies both prophets and Imams. 
Jawliar of the nafs perhaps may mean the synthesis of psychical facul- 
ties. Angels obviously are Platonic ideas, or abstractions of natural 
phenomena (cf. art. 23, 85). The soul , as essentially life-principle, 
most probably becomes synthetized with the f aql principle when it is 
no longer entangled with carnal self. Tins, friendship, obviously is the 
same as Sufic ‘ ishq, or Plotinian love, or beauty. The Sufis ciall tlio 
state which is described here baqd' bi’l-lah, or /and’ fi’l-ldh. Cf. also 
Tusf, tasawivur xxi (JRAS, 1931, p. 551). 


95 . With regard to the determination ( jabr ), 
or freedom of the will, or choice ( taJilnjir ), man 
is not free in everything that is concerned witli 
the physiological functions of his body, those 
which proceed unconsciously. But he cau exerc- 
ize his free choice in his psychical functions, 
and in those physiological ones which require 
conscious effort. His body is composite, hut 
the soul {nafs) is simple and spiritual {baslt), 
and these two are subject to different laws. The 
simple spiritual {baslt) substance cannot be 
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shaped into a form from outside, — this is only 
possible with the (material) composite entity 
linuraJc/cab), which is given a form by the factors 
of the outside world. Thus the simple spiritual 
(bcislt) substance is superior to the composite, 
and can exercise its influence upon it, without 
being (physically) affected : the soul can know, 
wish, etc., anything. The reason for this state 
of things is that God has created them in this 
way. The soul is free to act. Otherwise why 
should Ood send His Prophets to persuade it to 
act in accordance with His will ? There are 
many passages in the Coran in which it is clearly 
stated that the human soul acts neither under 
compulsion nor determination. Therefore its 
salvation depends entirely on its zeal for good 
and righteous behaviour. 

Cf. Khazinatu'l-adilla , 19. For orthodox ideas cf. NasafI, 810. 

96 . Predestination, qa(]ti\ and <7 adar , or eter- 
nal Decree both really exist, and arc not merely 
a metaphor. They are what the Creator has 
pre-arranged; this, however, He did not by jabr, 
or determination, i.e. forcing souls to act in such 
a way as to either deserve Paradise or Hell. If 
everything was pre-determ ined from the begin- 
ning, there would be no need for Clod to send 
Plis prophets, or reveal His law and books, in 
which vice is condemned, and virtue praised. In 
the case of pre-determination there would be no 
difference between an idolater and monotheist, — 
neither the first would deserve punishment, nor 
the second deserve his reward. The lievealed 
Book and the prescriptions of religion do not 
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permit us to hold such views. Both qada' and 
qadar are defined in the Coran itself. Both the 
terms are used in different senses, and havd 
several shadings, though originally they imply 
one and the same thing. 

Qada' implies the meaning of performance, 
completion, solution, finishing (farayh), dis- 
charging a duty, etc. (Perhaps the best meaning 
would be — chance). As in the case of one who 
goes somewhere, wit hoiit knowing where he goes, 
or wishing to go there. 

The term qadar comes from miqdar , which 
means measure, quantity. It also has some shad- 
ing of tartlb, or pre-arrangement, in a special 
meaning ; or it may bo the same as taqdlr, i.e. 
arrangement, fixing a measure. This term is 
used in eight different senses: 

1. In its application to the uniformity and 
consistency of the laws of nature, which act 
automatically, coming from one source. 

2. In its application to the reproduction of 
species within a genus, when all the character- 
istic features are always repeated, invariably re- 
appear, and cannot he arbitrarily altered or can- 
celled. 

3. In its application to the unchangeable 
differences in the position and development of 
different classes of creatures. In accordance with 
these, man is the most perfect creation, because 
the world was created for his sake. 

4. In its application to the circumstances 
in which the worth of man is tested, with all 
his qualities, mental and physical. All depends 
on collaboration between reason and soul, thought 
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and heart, and the correct distinction between 
true and false. 

5. In its application to the law according 
to which every living being has the power of 
obtaining its subsistance, and the food which 
it consumes makes the bodies grow and exist. 
The Creator has endowed every living creature 
with capabilities to find its food. 

6. In its application to the religious law 
(s7iarl £ fl) and its injunctions and prohibitions, 
which are final, and cannot be either discharged 
or not, at will. 

7. In its application to the foresight of 
human genius, which man receives from the 
Creator as an essential ingredient of his nature. 

8. In application to the definition of things 
lawful and those which deserve punishment. 
Man must know these, though he cannot com- 
prehend the reason why one is good and the 
other bad, in accordance with the guidance of 
religion. Knowledge is acquired from the ex- 
perience of the senses. But as these cannot 
perceive such reasons, man should depend on 
Divine revelation, which should be obeyed un- 
reservedly, 

The Prophet, being asked what is the dif- 
ference between qadcV and qadar, replied that 
this is the mystery of God. God does not want 
mankind to obey perforce, and though He is$ 
omnipotent, He wants every soul to obey by 
being faithful to His covenant ( l akd ). 

Hasan Basri wrote to Imam Husayn b. ‘All, 
asking him the same question. Imam Husayn 
replied that whosoever rejects the belief in qaeju' 
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and gadar, is a kafir. Whosoever makes God 
responsible for human disobedience is a sinner 
ifajir). God cannot bo obeyed by compulsion 
( ikrdh ), and disobedience cannot be justified by 
the force of circumstances {git alba). There is no 
jahr, or determination. God gives every one the 
possibility to act by free will, and, if he wishes, 
to attain salvation. 

Cf. F.A. II, art. 5 and sq., with corresponding articles in F.A. I, 
the Wam/ya of Aim Hanlfa, etc., quoted bj r Wensinck. Also Nasafi, 
310. TusT (JRAS, 1031, p. 547) also admits freedom of will, and does 
not accept Predestination literally. 

97. It is right to believe that an unquali- 
fied person (lit. “beginner” mubtadi ’) should 
not discuss religious matters, or ponder over 
the acts of God. Just as a small child should 
obey its parents without criticising their orders, 
being unable to understand properly the motives 
of their actions, so the beginner should be pro- 
hibited to do this until he is sufficiently quali- 
fied to preach to others. 

Cf. art. 59. In art. G2 conscious attitude, not “ childlike faith ** 
is advocated. 


98. (Conditional) permission ( idhn ), and 
absolute authority ( it, lag ) in handling religious 
matters normally depend on individual advance- 
ment in studies, and on moral qualities of the 
aspirant. 


99. One must bo sincere in discharging his 
religious duties, and must not have some ulter- 
ior motive in them. Insincerity completely 
annihilates the meaning and purpose of worship. 
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100 . The human soul has an eternal exist- 
ence ( baqd ’) after the death of the body, and 
never dies. God has not created the world for 
nothing, nor has He given His Divine law to 
mankind as a play. He does not destroy etern- 
al spiritual substances ( al-basd’it al-abadiyya). 
The body returns to the original material ele- 
ments from which it is composed. The soul, 
which belongs to the world of Divine Will (amr), 
or spiritual world, knows no decomposition. 

Cf. articles 93 — 95, 
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Mekka 58 

metempsychosis 66 n. 
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35, 45 
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11 
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Muhammad the Prophet 35, 36, 
41, 42, 49, 54 
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46 
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murakkab 69 
musa'ada 47 
mushrik 41 
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Mustansir, Imam 13 
al-Mutd ‘ 31 n. 
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mysteries of religion 37 
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64 
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ndmus, law 60 
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nasi of prophets 34 
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nature of God 26-29 
nazar 47 

negation of properties of God 
27, 29 

niyya 54 ; (in D) 8 
nizam : of tawlnd 29 ; of Wan 38 
nubuwwa, prophetship 35 
Nu'miin, Qu.di viii, 6 
Nusayriyya 2 n. 
nutq of Prophet 45 
Nuwayri 14, 15 
Oath of allegiance 13-17, 42-44 
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omniscience of God 63 
opposition to Imams, punished 41 
Other World 66 
Paradise (in A) 15 ; (in D) 7 
permanency, istimrdr , of Imamnt 
39 

philosophy, hikma , of the Coran 
46 

pleasures, passing 61, 62 
practices, religious, mardsim 40 
prayer, mldt 56 ; (in A) 15 ; spiri- 
tual 56, 57 

predestination, qadd' 64, 69 
prediction of the split in Islam 53 
Primal Actor, Fa'il 25 
proof of God, see hujja. 
propaganda of religion 40, 48 
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48, 49 

properties of God, see attributes. 
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(in D) 9 ; his mission 34 ; his 
intercession 35 
punishment after death 60 
Purgatory, see A 1 rdf. 

Qadd* 69, 70; defined in the 
Coran 70 ; and qadar , difference 
between 71 

qadar 69, 70, 71 ; defined in the 
Coran 70; eight varieties of 
70-71 

Qa’im bi’l-lah, Imam 5 
Qalam , or Heavenly Pen 32 
qiyds condemned 42, 56 
quickening of the dead (in D) 7 

Rabubiyya 31 ; (in D) 8 
Ramadan, fast of 44 
ra*y, rejected 42, 47, 56 
reality, absolute, of God 25 
realm of spirits 66 
reason or commonscnse 65 
recognition of Imams (in D) 7 
relatives, close, of the Prophet, 
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Resurrection (inP) 7 ; (inKh) 12 
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reward : and punishment can only 
come after death 53, 60, 61 ; for 
good actions 49; for jihad 59 
risala, Apostleship 34, 35, 38 
rizq, sustain ance 63, 64 
rudimentary da'wa 51 
ruhdniyya matters in the Coran 50 

as-Sa l a , Judgement 7, 59 n. 
mbr 57 
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adhibu'sh-sharVa 43 
saldh 57 
salat, see prayer. 
salvation 53 ; by fa ‘a. 43 
Samad 28 

8dni , Creator 25, 26 
Sariyya 2 n. 

Sayyid-nu. ‘All, see ‘All b. Md b. 
al-Walld. 
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ilism 1-2 

seeking knowledge, obligatory 47 
secrecy ordered 43 
sensuality 55 
shahdda 54 

shakhs dim for guidance 48 
sharVa ; of Muhammad 51 ; and 
haqlqa (in Kh) 12 ; and hikma 
46 ; purpose of 52 
Shi ‘ism, taslnayyu 1 52 
s if at, see attributes of God. 
sincerity in religion 72 
siwariyya world 66 
siydsa of God 61 
soul: and body 64; state after 
death 66 ; is eternal 66, 73 ; free 
to act as it likes 69 ; life, will 
and cognition of 66 ; is liayy 
and qddir 61, 65; separated 
from body by death 66 ; sinful, 
tortured 60 

split in the umma 42 ; predicted 
by Prophet 53 

sword, etc., of the Prophet 36 
substance and accidens 66 
Sunna of the Prophet 50 
superiority of ahl Bayt 52 ; of 
Imam over mankind 41 ; of 


‘Ali over Imams 37, 38 n. 
sura = idea 67 
sustainance, rizq 63, 64 

Td'a, cf. obedience 43, 54 

taba'i 1 62 

Tabuk, war of 36 

t afrit 40 

Taghut 41 

tahdra 55 

Tdju'l-'aqd’id v, vii ; contents 
and style of 17-23 
tajdld of religions 51 
tajslm 2 n. 
takhylr 68 
takllf 46 

talcllfat ‘ aqliyya wa badaniyya 47 
talabu’l-'ilm 47 
Talha 40 

ta'lim , of Imam 48 \ a*lu'd-dln 
wa’sh-shar ‘ 47 
Ta‘limiyya 2 n. 
taqan'ub 57 

taqiyya , actions under 49 
tashayyu\ Shi'ism 52 
tasllvi 43 

Tathlntu'l-imdma, by Mansur 7 
tawflq 65 

tawhld : profession of 29 ; (in A) 
15 ; (in D) 7, 8 ; (in Kh) 11 ; of 
soul 68 

ta'wll 49-50; (in Kh) 12; by 
Imam 44 ; in the Coran 50 
ta'yiddt 67 

Tayyib, the concealed Imam vi 
n., 14 

teaching, obligatory 47 
teachers, liudud 40 ; qualified 47 
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temperaments 62 
thawab 61 

tortures of the soul 60 
transcendence of God 25, 26, 30 

Ulu'l-amr, Imams 44 
1 ulumu'd-din 47 
umma , witness of Imamat 37 
ummdhdt 62 

Unitarian contemplation of God 
68 

unity : of God 26, 28 ; of al-mabda' 
al-awwal 32 

unqualified persons, mubtadi ’, 
not to discuss religion 72 
unreliable people, mundfiqs 51, 55 
‘ Uyunu'l-ahhbdr 6 n. 

Veils, lifted at death 68 

al-Waliida fi tathbit arkdni'l- 
'aqida 17 n. 
wahy 33-35 ; (in D) 9 
Wajhi din 13 

walaya 53 ; is a fard (in D) 9 


Wall (in D) 9 

wa&d'it of God 66, 67 ; (in Kh) 11 
wasaya 36-39 

Wa*i 36-40 ; (in A) 15 ; (in D) 8 ; 

(in Kh) 12 
waniyya 36 

water for ablutions 55, 56 
wisdom of ‘All 55 
women must also swear allegiance 
43 

world : its source 30 ; created 25 ; 
created from nothing 28 ; of 
amr 73 

Yd- sin, sura 35 
yawmu'l-Qiyama 59 n. 

Zdhir wa batin 46 ; inseparable 3, 
4 ; not clearly divided 3, 4 
zakdt 57 ; (in A) 15 
zawdhir wa alikam 38 
Zaydis 2 n., 38 n. 
ziydda , excesses in religious mat- 
ters, condemned 47, 48 


ERRATA 

Page 2, line 32. For g huluw read ghuluww. 

,, 9, ,, 4. ,, “ second ” read “ third ” . 

,, 38, ,, 20. ,, ‘ ulumi-humd read ‘ ulumi-hima . 

,, 48, ,, 13. Insert a comma instead of semicolon after “faith”. 

,, ,, ,, 20. For shaks read shalchs. 
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